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Wrap up all your plants 


... With one purchase agreement 


OU can centralize and control from one point the purchases of 

high-quality lubricating oils and greases for all your plants, 
wherever located. Deliveries can be made from the nearest of more 
than 2500 Texaco Distributing Plants in all 48 states. Secure uniform 
production economies, reduced operating costs, greater output, 
through efficient, quality products and the services of skilled Texaco 
Lubrication Engineers. 


Get these benefits by calling the nearest of more than 2500 Texaco 
Distributing Plants or writing to The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


The Texas Company 
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In all 48 states, more than 2500 
Texaco Distributing Plants — each an im- 
mediate and convenient source of supply 
for quality lubricants and fuels. 
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’ transit systems. Just how justified are pas’ 


WHAT’S AHEAD _ 


BANKING BIGWIG 


One of the few financial or business 
leaders with the courage to criticize unsound 
proposals of the New Deal—at a time whem 
men of affairs were afraid to open their — 
mouths lest they be “cracked down” upon— 
Chase Bank’s Winthrop W. Aldrich has for ~ 
many: years been a potent factor in the bank 
industry. 

Though known the world over as an out- 
standing banking figure, Aldrich started his 
career as a lawyer, never even gave serious 
thought to any other calling. In fact, he 
says: “This banking chore was thrust upon 
me.” 

Nevertheless, he regards it today as “the. 
most significant thing that has come inte 
my life.” 

Ample evidence of his capabilities is the 
fact that he was chosen, in Forses recent 
nationwide poll, as one of our 50 Foremost 
Business Leaders, 

Next issue, in William Hurd Hillyer’s 
“profile” of Aldrich, we'll give you a report 
on the thinking, background, and opinions 
of one of the world’s leading men of finance, 
another in Forses “Men of Achievement” 
series. 

Other business leaders whose stories will 
appear soon: Clarence Francis, chairman, 
General Foods Corp., Nelson Rockefeller, 
Henry Luce. 





PIONEERING—MODERN STYLE 


Periodically, ever since the birth of the 
industrial age, calamity criers, shaking their 
heads ominously, have prattled pessimisti- 
cally about the fact that “Opportunity is 
dead—there are no more frontiers—every- 
thing has been done.” 

We've heard these doom-foretelling prog- 
nosticators in various quarters recently, and 
we think they’re more than a little “off the — 
beam.” So, to toss at least one refutative 
example in their teeth, we're readying a re 
port on what happened to two young ex- 
GIs who decided to do a little opportunity- 
seeking on their own, 

Modern-day pioneers, these two enter- 
prisers started from scratch and built a 
million-dollar business—in only three years. 
Small wonder that they were recently cited 
by the National Association of Manufas- 
turers as one of 1947’s bright* examples of 
our free enterprise system. 

Here, to our mind, is a first-rate illustra- 
tion of the fact that there are etill plenty of 
frontiers to conquer, still abundant oppor- 
tunities for men with enterprise, ingenuity, 
and “stick-to-itiveness.” 


TRANSIT SYSTEMS SURVEYED 


Another punch-packed feature slated for 
our next issue spotlights the long-criticized 
public relations practices of the country’s 


sengers’ complaints about poor bus and 
trolley service, brusque-mannered operators, 
etc.? You'll get some straight-from-the 
shoulder answers in the January 15 Forses. 
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Several years ago it became evident that 
. the architectural profession and the build- 
ing industry were being plagued and puz- 
zled by failures in copper sheet used in 
gutters, flashings, and roofs, particularly 
on larger buildings. Since the copper had 
been specified and installed in accordance 
with then-current practice, there was a 
natural tendency to blame the metal. The 
fact that centuries-old copper in Euro- 
pean roofs had given no trouble, and that 
many old copper roofing installations in 
this country were still good, suggested 
that some new factor had entered the 
picture. 


Revere decided to discover what this 
factor was. First, experienced construc- 
tion men were sent on a tour of inspection 
of both old and recent 


The observations made in these and 
other laboratory’tests provided the back- 
ground for quantitative stress analyses 
and made it apparent that copper roofs 
and copper gutters must be considered 
from the structural point of view rather 
than regarded as mere weatherproofing 
veneers. The columnar strength of formed 
sheet metal sections was demonstrated to 
be of particular significance in these ap- 
plications. Such strength is needed for 
two principal purposes: to permit the in- 
evitable movement to be fully trans- 
mitted to and taken up by expansion 
joints, and to overcome friction with the 
underlying materials. As the work pro- 
ceeded, new specifications and working 
designs were developed, including such 
matters as gauges and tempers of cop- 

per for various instal- 





roofs, to examine 
gauges, tempers, sheet 
lengths, methods of 
making joints, and 
provisions for expan- 
sion and contraction. 
It quickly became ap- 
parent that failures 
had their source in 
movement of the 
metal due to changes 
in temperatures. 
Buckles concentrated 
their stresses at an- 





lations, the protection 
of the underside of 
the metal from tar or 
other substances re- 
stricting its move- 
ment, the spacing and 
construction of ex- 
pansion joints, seams, 
flashings and valleys, 
and how to make suc- 
cessful repairs when 
needed in present 
roofs. All these were 
proved by Laboratory 








gular bends, and as 
the copper was repeatedly flexed at these 
points, it eventually cracked. 


Comparisons with successful roofs led 
to conclusions that seemed reliable, but 
it was felt desirable to check these by 
experimental work that would permit the 
making-of those measurements and con- 
firmatory tests that are essential to accu- 
rate analysis and dependable recom- 
mendations. Full-scale replicas of actual 
constructions were built in the Revere 
Laboratory, and subjected to conditions 
approximating those of actual service. 
By means of infra-red lamps the metal 
was heated, and then chilled by a “rain” 
of cold water. Thus in ten minutes the 
effects of a year of exposure could be 
simulated. These tests were spectacular. 
Movement and failure could be' seen 
easily, and recorded in motion pictures. 


experiments. The in- 
formation is contained in a 96-pagé book- 
let, highly praised by architects, builders, 
and sheet metal contractors as the solu- 


" tion to the problem. 


These extensive studies were under- 
taken by Revere not only to protect its 
own business in sheet copper for roofing, 
but out of a sense of obligation to its cus- 
tomers, to architects and builders, and 
indeed to the entire sheet copper indus- 
try. There is nothing unusual about such 
an attitude. You will find it everywhere. 
Therefore Revere suggests that no matter 
what you buy, nor from whom, you con- 
sult with your suppliers if you encounter 
any difficulties in the fabrication, use, or 
serviceability of their materials. In most 
cases you will be able to obtain imme- 
diate assistance, and if not, you should 
find an eager willingness to cooperate. 


REVERE COPPER ann BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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EDITORIALS — 


The New Year won't break pros 
records. 


But America won’t go broke. 


Consumer spending is becoming ma 
sober. 


Farm prosperity, prices probably 
recede from their peak this year. 


American shipbuilding needs salvag 
ing. 


Chances improve that you will get you 
long-ordered auto before next Jan. 


Dictatorial labor leaders are on the 
boggan. 


Outcome of Presidential election i 
“in the bag.” 


Republican nomination may prove 
surprise. 


Building is beginning to boom. 


Prediction: Russia will be less cocky 
by the end of 1948. 


The world will, somehow, learn 
keep going without her co-operation.’ 


Television will enjoy unprecedente 
expansion. 


The Marshall Pian promises to func 
fruitfully. 


But businesslike administration, supe? 
vision, is absolutely essential. 


Textiles are too high. 


A guess: Stocks will gyrate rather vid 
lently during 1948. 


Whether bulls or bears will win is nd 


discernible. 
Purge relief rolls! 


Britain should by-and-by reap reward 
from her vigorous sacrifices. 


Expect transition from the prolonge 
sellers’ to a buyers’ market. 


Money rates will stiffen, lowest-y 
corporate bonds weaken. 
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ptrend of business will continue at least for the first quarter of 1948, according to 

il Washington guideposts. New Year forecasts are hedged with the usual "ifs" but end of 

he post-war boom is not yet in sight. Recession is still beyond the horizon, though 
ny economists and politicians wish they could arrange just a slight dose of it. 





Politically-inspired measures to put a halter on inflation will have a mild 
fect at best. Congress is not going to do anything drastic with a Presidential election 
Soming ahead. Jawbone campaign to talk prices down will be more useful as campaign fodder 
as an HCL leveler. 





Chief threats to continued prosperity: 

1. Srd round wage effort by Big Labor--Although a few key contract negotiations 
411 open this month, possible major strikes are not due before April. 

2. Shortages of steel, power and fuel--Gov't officials have their fingers 
rossed in hopes the steel situdtion gets no worse, and that electric, gas and oil 
Scarcities can be overcome without slowing industrial output. 

3. Russia. 


ISLATIVE OUTLOOK--Early months of the new session of Congress will highlight debates 
er the long-range Marshall Plan to aid Europe, further inflation control proposals, 
nd income tax reduction. Foreign aid will get an eventual OK, after paring by reluctant 
epublicans. Controlled-economy efforts of Truman will be nixed. 





Tax relief prospect is brightening as the gap between Republican and Demo- 
ratic position narrows. There is still a chance the tax bill may become a political 
football again, but GOP leaders won't be surprised if Truman unveils a "tax revision" 
» ogram of his own, including increased exemptions and income=splitting for married 
couples. 


OMMODITY FORECAST--Stepped-up production all along the line in '48 is foreseeen by 
pommerce Dept. analysts: 

1. Construction: Up a booming 25% over '47. 

2. Steel: Ingot output to rise about 1 million tons. 

3. Autos: '48 production goal is 5 millon cars, up 1% million. 

4. Transportation: Air, rail, and truck traffic should near '47's record volume. 

5. Textiles: Increase expected over last year's high level. 

6. Lumber: Output will climb slightly, but demand will still exceed supply. 

7. Appliances: Continued high production rate, but in free supply. 














WIS RAIDING--Now that John L. Lewis has taken his mine workers out of AFL, employers 
in a number of diverse fields may expect their plants to be visited by organizers of 
District 50. This catch-all Lewis union already has a foothold in salt mines, phonograph 
Pecord factories, paper mills, railroads, utility companies, and others. 





John L. is not fussy about whether he takes.over existing unions or recruits 
a long unorganized workers. First efforts are likely to be made in these (Continued on page 7! 
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CONSTRUCTION 





Banner year? Outlook is for some $15 billions of new construction will 
"48, plus another $5 billions in repair and maintenance. However, 
governing factors in achievemeft of this volume will be costs and prices. Latent 
hazards: potential government controls, labor unrest, return of gray markets in some | 
items. . . . Homebuilding activity, expected to reach the highest peak since the early 
"20s, will focus attention upon the lumber and nail supply picture. Brisk building ~ 
activity this past Fall is said to have upset the near-term balance existing at midyear 
in lumber, while nail output will have to be upped considerably to meet all demands. 
RAILROADS On the gloomy side: Fears are being voiced that '48's operations will re- 
Sult in a whopping deficit unless adequate rate relief is granted soon. A 2 
rising cost level is cited as the culprit. Example of what the roads have to contend ™ 
with: wage and material costs up 76% since 1939, freight rate levels up only 28%. Average ™ 
revenue return for hauling one ton of freight one mile is up only 19%. All in all, the 7 


increase in what the roads now pay for goods and services is almost triple the increase. 
in prices for the service they sell. 


TEXTILES Replacement costs will pose a problem soon. The industry, facing a billion- | 


dollar replacement job--more than half of all equipment is said to be over-— 
age---has set aside reserves amounting to only half this sum. Current price levels are 
now estimated at twice the original cost of buildings, machinery and equipment. Meager 
pre-war earnings did not allow much replacement. Inability to get new machinery during © 


the war, plus continuous strain of operations during that period, has aggravated the | 


STEEL As steelmakers strain to reach peak production levels, the scrap metal shortage | 


remains the chief obstacle in the path to full utilization of capacity. With) 
overall 1947 production expected to be about 18 million tons higher than in 1946, new 
capacity coming into operation this year is likely to boost tonnage figures to even : 
greater peaks. But domestic and foreign needs remain as high as ever. . . . On the foundry” 


front, pig iron, scrap metal shortages continue to bedevil producers, even pose the 
threat of curtailment of operations in some cases. 


GAS Revenue and customers continued to mountt this past year to new highs, with the 


prospect of even larger figures being recorded for 1948. One proviso: if manu- | 
facturing and transmission facilities can be expanded. . . . Indication of the vast new) 
market already created for gas appliances is seen in the fact that despite a capacity 
to produce more than double the pre-war rate, manufacturers see no immediate hope of 
operating on production schedules commensurate with consumer demand. . . - Bottleneck | 


affecting both the gas utilities and appliance makers is in steel, a condition which is i 
expected to prevail indefinitely. 


PLASTICS Sénluding expansion projects that will come into being during 1948, the 

industry hopes to turn out 1,500,000,000 tons of plastics, half again as 
much as in 1947. Trends in '48: More emphasis will be placed on applying existing plastics 
to new consumer and industrial uses, and there'll be a greater merchandising effort to 
consolidate the industry's retail and industrial market gains. 








METALS High demand will continue for non- 
ferrous items. Quick to cash in 
(on steel and copper shortages earlier this 
‘year, aluminum producers themselves are 
“now face to face with a widening gap between 
Supply and demand. Meantime, consumer 
"demand for copper, lead and zine remains 
‘high, with no sign that all wants will be 
‘filled to satisfaction for some time to 
'come. 
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“SAVINGS Americans still thrifty: Despite 
4 higher living costs, mutual sav- 
' ings banks registered a billion-dollar gain 


' in deposits during 1947, pushing on to a 





— | 15l-year record with some $18 billions. 
@® While rate of growth has declined from the 
veal ' abnormally high war years, new savings 
2: q | volume remains greater than in most pre- 
@ war years. 
sg: "INSURANCE Entering 1948 with an estimated 
; . = $190,500,000,000 in life in- ' 
end 
raged _ Surance in force, the companies report that 
the I | new purchases last year were just about 
sail | 3/10 of 1% below 1946's peak. New group 
@ coverage and industrial insurance both 
' recorded gains, but ordinary new business 
onal | fell off slightly. 
. i ' AUTOMOTIVE Encouraging factor as many 
oul ’ . companies hit a high tempo in 
ing | new car output during the past few weeks 
the ae is the fact that steel stocks seem to be a 
' little better. This development portends 
@ an upping in production schedules, more 
age | cars for clamoring motorists this year. 
ith # 
on SIDELIGHTS With demand for forest prod- 
‘ 3 ucts of all types, including 
* pulp and paper products, expected to equal 


— ' or surpass 1947 peaks, there's a growing 

_ trend toward fuller utilization of wood 

' waste and a gradual improvement in the 

a> 7 ratio of forest growth to drain. However, 
' industry leaders see little likelihood 

of meeting probable demand. . . . Product 


7 ' promotion will bulk large in food and 
“i grocery manufacturers' plans. As they see 
— | little chance for major export business 


is | { in '48, they will work towards strengthening 
@ # their competitive position in domestic 
markets. . . .- If present real estate 


. market trend continues, and economic con- 


Ss ditions remain the same, savings and loan 
ies associations estimate a $3 billion loan 
7 volume for veterans’ home financing dur- 


to | --The Editors. 


ing 1948. 
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Washington Preview 


{Continued from page 5) 


fields: ceramics, lumber, chemicals, con-= 
struction trades, and synthetic textiles. 


RETIRED OFFICERS--Thousands of ex-officers 
retired from the armed forces for physical 
disability may expect to be hit in the purse 
before long. At least part of their tax ex- 
emption will probably be taken away, as a 
by-product of the Gen. Benny Myers scandal. 





A Treasury study now before Con- 
gress concedes that disability for military 
purposes does not always mean disability 
for civilian employment. Legislation is 





officer's tax exemption in half if he is 
adjudged only 50% disabled for holding a 
private job. Officers retired for age or 
length of service already pay the full tax 
on their retirement pay. 


POSTAL RATES--Another effort to raise 2nd, 
Srd, and 4th class mail rates is brewing 
in Congress. House leadership bottled up 

a rate increase bill reported by its postal 
committee last session. With a record 
postal deficit in prospect for the current 
fiscal year, pressure for higher tariffs 
will be even stronger this time. 








Post Office probe by the Hoover 
Commission studying reforms in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government may serve to 
postpone a rate increase in '48. Meanwhile, 
the postal deficit will get another boost 
if postal employees get the expected cost= 
of-living wage increase. 


5-YEAR AMORTIZATION-=-Proposals to give 
business men higher tax deductions for new 
capital investments will get serious atten= | 
tion from Congress this session. Identical 
bills permitting a taxpayer to deduct 20% 
of the cost. of capital outlays each year 
for 5 years await action in both House and 
Senate. Present allowance averages just 


over 4% per year. 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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(Cartoon published in 1917) 
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o Prevent War 
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FROM A LETTER TO HIS EDITORS BY 


Wilham Randolph Hearst 


PUBLISHED IN THE HEARST NEWSPAPERS MARCH 19, 1917 


“T am heartily in favor of universal mili- 
service. I believe it is the only effective 


é system, the only democratic system. 


| “i believe that a small army is of small 

value in these times of great wars and that 
large standing army would be a menace 
) our democratic institutions. 


' “Universal military service makes a sol- 
jer out of the citizen and at the same time 
| better citizen, a citizen better able to 
otect his own rights as well as the rights 
of his country. 
_ “Universal military service makes also a 
tronger and healthier race of men. 


' “Tt is not soldiers who precipitate war; 
it is governments; and our citizens can well 
be good soldiers without danger of war as 





long as our Government is kept democratic 
in character and under the control of our 
citizens, instead of our citizens being under 
control of the Government.” 


QV A, 


All the terrible weapons that have ‘been in- 
vented in the past 30 years have in no way less- 
ened the need for universal military service. 


~ Our straightest thinkers, both in and out of 
uniform, agree that a trained citizenry is the 
firmest foundation for peace. 

The Hearst Newspapers applaud this wise 
agreement, and urge upon the Congress prompt 
adoption of a universal military training 
program. 
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Less Luxury Spending 
The bloom has begun to come off the rye—meaning that 


' extravagant spending is diminishing. Christmas gift-buying 


was concentrated largely on utility purchases. Many people 
harbor doubts concerning what 1948 will bring. Therefore, 
they are inclined to play safe. This is salutary. Economy 
always is preferable to extravagance. Much better to save 
than to overspend, to rush into debt. Have you ever known 


any individual or family who regretted having saved 


money? Haven’t you known many who regretted having 
NOT saved money? In solvency there is safety. Debts are 
dangerous. 

So, "tis well that a more sobering attitude has set in 
regarding avoidable expenditures. 


Relief Preferred To Self-Reliance 


One discomfitting fact brought home to me on a recent 
trip from the Atlantic to the Pacific is that in far too many 
communities there are workers who prefer relief to self- 
reliance. New York is not the only city where relief has 


_ been too loosely administered. An excessive number of 


able-bodied men, some of whom toiled strenuously during 
the war, have surrendered to a relapse, have chosen to 
accept aid rather than to aid themselves. 

This condition is not so alarming here as it has been 
and is in Britain. Nevertheless, it is most unhealthy. Lean- 
ing loosens self-respect. It is nationally debilitating. The 


New Deal loudly proclaimed that nobody would suffer 


want, just as in Britain the Labor Government proclaimed 
that everybody would be snugly cared for at public 


Political clap-trap! Governments earn nothing. They 
merely spend, spend, spend. Productive taxpayers always, 
everywhere, have to foot the bill. Government debts both 
here and in Britain have become colossal. 

Public awakening must come if catastrophe is to be 
avoided. Nothing for nothing—permanently. 

The coming year will. be fate-laden for all English- 
speaking nations. It probably will bring either the re-elec- 
tion or the defeat of the British Labor Government. It will 
bring either the re-election or the defeat of our own Demo- 


_ eratic Administration. 


As an economist, I am profoundly convinced that Britain 
would sink still lower were she subjected to more years of 
Labor administration. I am equally convinced that America 
would suffer were New Dealism re-enthroned. 


* 
Leadership wins. Leaning doesn’t. 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTAND! 
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Who'll Be Republican Nominee? h 
Who will be the Republican Presidential nominee? Visit. 4 
ing the Pdcific Coast, I learned that the predominating § A 
belief there is that General MacArthur will be the standard. § * 


bearer. In the East, we hear far more about General Eisen. 
hower. On the Pacific, Governor Warren, of Califor. 
nia, is highly regarded as in line should General Mac 
Arthur eliminate himself. 

Not one non-western candidate excites enthusiasm there, 
The administrative ability of Governor Dewey commands 
respect. So does the realistic statesmanship of Senator Taft, 
Other Republican candidates are rarely mentioned. | 

Everyone assumes that President Truman will head the 
Democratic ticket. Very widespread is the belief that he 
will be elected unless General Eisenhower or General Mac- 
Arthur opposes him. 
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* 
Courtesy, yes. Kowtowing, no! 
* 


Free Enterprise Jeopardized 


This writer’s long-harbored alarm over the menace 
threatening perpetuation of our free enterprise system has 
been aggravated during a recent visit to the Pacific Coast. 
Far too few business men, corporation executives, realize 
that ordinary investors, who formerly provided the where- 
withal to finance expanding enterprise and employment, 
have been virtually on strike for years, that the flow of 
savings into equity funds—meaning common stock—has 
been utterly inadequate during the last dozen years. 

Addressing the board of directors of the Investors 
League Chapter in Los Angeles, I warned them that, unless 
industrial and other business managements bestir them- 
selves to enlist adequate co-operation of stockholders and 
bondholders in bringing a great measure of fair play for 
savers, the Government would be compelled to take over, 
probably beginning with the utility industry, next the rail- 
roads, possibly followed by communications. 

Only by thoroughly organizing all classes of investors 
could this historically un-American catastrophe be averted, 
I impressed upon them. ; 

Comments from leading Los Angeles newspapers: 

J. W. Ward, Financial Editor, Examiner: 


Preservation of the free enterprise system in this country today 
is the most important problem facing the American people, accord. | 
ing to B. C. Forbes, economist and writer, and president of the” 
Investors League. . . . . oa 

“Although the League is growing both in size and influence, — 
said Mr. Forbes, “it yet is far short ‘of the membership necessary 
for it to take a commanding position in political matters. Investors 
in this country are far more numerous than any other group 
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ical interests, and if they become a colesive body, they will 
& position to repel any attacks on the institutions of this 


"HL. F. Weinstock, Financial Editor, Daily News: 
Investors League, Inc., is making steady progress, but its’ pace 


is too slow for B. C. Forbes, founder and president. .. . It is an 
uphill battle trying to get investors to realize they need a spokes- 
man to further their interests in the manner which unions speak 
for labor. 

He told directors of the Los Angeles chapter that the private 
enterprise system, as they know it, will slip away unless they fight 
for it. One way, he pointed out, was to protect the nation’s stock- 
holders, and the means to this end was striving for greater mem- 
bership in the League. 

William H. Carter, executive secretary of 11 Western States, 
Alaska and Hawaii, declares there are members in every city of 
any size throughout the country... . 

“We are now recognized in Washington,” Mr. Forbes said, “as a 
potent investor organization. We are called upon to testify at hear- 
ings. We are trying to put investors’ representatives on Congres- 
sional committees. The League has earned 20 times over the amount 
in contributions in drumming into the consciousness of Congress 
the investor’s point of view.” 


Harold Walsh, Financial Editor, Times: 


The Investors League, only articulate organization in this country 
directly representing the interest of the investor, is making prog- 
ress, according to B. C. Forbes... . 

“The League is aggressively fighting for elimination of double 
taxation of stockholders, establishment of individual income taxes 
based on fairness rather than on political scheming to win votes, 
repeal of the capital gains tax, reduction of real estate taxes’ and 
enactment of legislation giving consideration to life insurance policy- 
holders anxious to maintain protection for their dependents,” he 
declared. 

“Legislators are now conscious of the fact that there is a great 
body of investors who are providing the wherewithal that makes 
our enterprise system possible,” Mr. Forbes stated. 

The Investors League is formulating plans for an all- 
day Open Forum and Discussion of “How To Resume The 
Flow of Venture Capital,” to be held in Philadelphia on 
January 29. 

* 
Only effort can prove efficacious. 
* 


Russia In A Bad Way? 


Russia, in my opinion, is in a bad way. Her arbitrary 
dictators manifestly are far from happy. Their brazen 
braggadocio palpably has been incited by consciousness 
that they need to bolster up themselves in the eyes of their 
own people. There is no other conceivable explanation for 
the Stalin-Molotov adamant defiance of the United Nations. 

The drastic devaluation of the ruble reveals that eco- 
nomic conditions in Russia have become alarming. All the 
governmental protestations that Russia was a paradise as 
contrasted with capitalistic nations have been shattered 
with atomic bomb effectiveness. 

My unshakable belief all along has been that Russia has 


been brazenly bluffing, that she would go to the very brink 


of defying the United States, Britain and every other mem- 
ber of the U.N., but would stop short of precipitating war. 
Right always ultimately triumphs over unrighteous 


> might. Russia will not, cannot, triumph. 


* 
Sincerity is exsential to true satisfaction. 
UARY 1 1948 
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Gratifying 

“If this should be any satisfaction to you, I should like — 
to state, without any injection of naive dramatics, that I 
have dedicated my life’s work to the achievement of a posi- 
tion in the industrial world that will, in ,the main, prove 
worthy of my some day appearing in Forpes “Men of 
Achievement” articles. It may take 10, 20, possibly 30 
years; if I should not make the grade, it won’t be because 
of not trying. I am not being idealistic, for after serving 
with the Marine Corps for 34 months overseas, it would be 
difficult for any man to become anything but a cut-and- 
dried realist. It is just that you have awakened a dormant 
spark, and I intend to pay the price and follow through.” 

That statement, in a letter from 24-year-old Merton 
Gettis, who at his own expense traveled from Florida to 
attend the ForBes 30th Anniversary Banquet, in New York, 
as a result of his “great desire to be able to see and hear 
America’s 50 Foremost Business Leaders, men who now 
occupy the position which I am studying, working and 
planning some day to attain,” has afforded us a genuine 
thrill. We have received many hundreds of letters express- 
ing appreciation that Forses paid honor to America’s lead- 
ing men of affairs, who contributed incalculably to win- 
ning the war and to providing better living conditions here 
than exist anywhere else in the world. 

Recalling my own experiences as a friendless young im- 
migrant, ambitious to succeed, it yields deep satisfaction 
to know that this publication is playing some little part in 
instilling worthwhile ambition in America’s youth. If such 
ambition permeates our younger generation, America can- 
not but maintain world leadership. 

Good luck to you, Merton! 

5 
Unselfishness alone satisfies. 
* 


Our Spirit of Freedom Survives 


The spirit of liberty survives in America. This is being 
demonstrated afresh by the resentment widely voiced in 
Congress and throughout the country against the New Deal 
Administration’s determination to apply, re-apply, wartime 
restrictions, rationing, regulation of our lives. Curiously, 
at the moment Russia discards rationing, our “land of the 
free” is threatened with rationing. That American citizens 
cherish their independence, revolt against dictation, is 
being manifested in other directions: against dictatorship 
by such Napoleonic-complexioned upstarts as J. Caesar 
Petrillo, John L. Lewis and the latest proposals of Presi- 
dent Truman. Thank heaven, we insist upon being 
“sovereign citizens.” 

The American people upheld President Roosevelt’s clip- 
ping the wings of High Finance and Big Business. The 1946 
election clearly demonstrated that we had rebelled against 
New Deal dictation, regulation, domination. 

It is inconceivable that totalitarianism will be supinely 
accepted by the American people. 


* 
Success could be spelled “Sweat.” 
































































HERE isn’t much doubt that 
UD Maison Square Garden’s pres- 

ent board of directors enjoys 
having big, hearty, massive Bernard 
Gimbel as its chairman. They know 
as well as anyone that the old Garden 
of ‘a generation ago lost a colorful 
drawing card of first magnitude when 
B. G., who was one of the best amateur 
heavyweight boxers of his day, turned 
down big-time sport for big business. 

Bernie Gimbel radiates color. 

So much so that there’s a genuine 
exhilaration in merely talking with 
him. There’s something utterly con- 
vincing about him. He is still the 
wholly “natural man.” 


GAVE UP SPORTS CAREER 


A broad-shouldered six-footer tip- 
ping the scales at 210 lbs., all muscle 
even at 62 years of age, Bernard Feust- 
mann Gimbel still has no sign of any 
bulge in his waistline or hatband. He 
still thinks as hard, as accurately and 
as effectively as he used to punch. And 
there’s no telling how famous a punch- 
er he might have become. By choice 
and lineage he became, instead, Amer- 
ica’s champion merchandiser. But he’s 
a refreshingly modest man, this Her- 
cules with a heart as big as his mas- 
sive frame. 

“You know I had a great deal of 
good luck as well as successes of vari- 
ous kinds in my younger days—and 
I think my mother more than anyone 
else kept it from going to my head,” 
he explained. “She used to make sure 
I remained modest, for every so often 
she’d quote to me the famous epigram: 
‘When a man falls in love with him- 
self, it’s the beginning of a life-long 
romance.’ I think she kept that ro- 
mance from ever beginning. 

“Once or twice I have felt pretty 
pleased over something. One time that 
great conditioner and judge of men, 
William Muldoon, ‘The Solid Man,’ 
said: “A man has to be perfectly bal- 





Natuanret Benson, well known in advertis- 
ing and public relations circles, author of 
many books, is a regular Forses contributor. 


Men of Achievement 
Bernard F. Gimbel 


anced, to be right 
at his best mentally 
and physically, in 
order to function at 
his peak and act 
with the best kind of 
judgment’ — and 
Muldoon did me the 
great honor of say- 
ing that I was the 
best balanced man 
he knew. 

“The 1929 crash 
killed off quite a 
few men I knew. 
They just couldn’t 
take it—seeing their 
businesses, their 
money, all they stood 
for, being swept 
away. I tried to keep 
in Al shape in those 
blue years. 

“I made a point 
of running two or 
three miles before 
breakfast around the 
half-mile track on 
my place at Green- 
wich,” 

That was his bracer against the 
tribulations of harrowing business 
days. 

It is 105 years since the original 
Adam, founder of the great Gimbel 
mercantile dynasty, opened his little 


By NATHANIEL A. BENSON; 
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kee, Saks 34th Street and Saks Fifth § eri 
Avenue in New York, with branches } duri 
of the latter in Chicago, Detroit, Bev § ior 
erly Hills, Miami Beach and Palmj P 
Beach. in 
Gimbel’s present president remem 
bers a happy boyhood riding and 
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Meet “Bernie” Gimbel, towering figure in the country’s mer 
chandising marts, a sound-minded business showman with 
a heart as big as the enterprise he so capably heads 
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“Palace of Trade” in the small town 
of Vincennes, Indiana. Forty-three 
years later, in 1885, America’s present 
top merchant was born to Isaac Gim- 
bel, second of the founder’s seven sons. 
From then until now the great Gimbel 
department store network has grown 
to 11 stores: Gimbel’s in New York, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Milwau- 


shooting a bit in Milwaukee and #9) a 
later move to Philadelphia, where thes mt 
third store was opened in 1894. There} pe 
he went to the fine tradition-ladet 
Penn Charter School, and later to tht vi 
University of Pennsylvania’s Whartol} 
School of Finance and Commerce. 
played fullback for Penn in 1907, 


a varsity wrestler, starred in w 
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, and as a freshman heavyweight 
































ped punches as amateur sparring 
of the famous “Philadelphia 
ak” O'Brien. — 

“Though an eminently sound, prac- 
Bical and (when needs must) a wholly 
sentimental business leader, Bernard 
Gimbel has always been actively iden- 

















ed with sport. Horse-racing, sail- 








Bishing, swimming, sports have been 











» breath of life to this genial Colos- 
gus and have enabled him to take on 
much of the fascinating color of that 
yorld where he has found his major 












recreation. One of his twin daughters, 


Paral, recently married the famous 
Hank Greenberg, one of the most pop- 
Pular heavy hitters who ever graced the 
national pastime. Last year the Green- 
bergs presented the dynamically patri- 
achal Bernard with a new and lusty 
grandson. 
WAS TUNNEY'S ADVISER 
On Bernard’s wall hangs a picture 
of the youthful Gene Tunney, looking 
far more like a poet than a pugilist. 
The sports world has long known how 
much Gimbel’s deep friendship, sin- 
cere paternal counsel and consistent 
personal encouragement meant to Tun- 


Piey all along the latter’s arduous climb 


from a slim scholarly-looking ex-Gob, 
who weighed only 160 lbs., to his sur- 


prising double victories over Jack 


BDempsey—and the world’s heavy- 


Fifth 


Palm 


mem: 


ner 





weight championship. To realize how 
much his great friend’s encouragement 
meant to Tunney, one has to read the 
inscription on his picture: “For Ber- 
nard Gimbel—in appreciation of un- 
ting counsel and advice given me 
during my climb to, and while cham- 
pion—Gene Tunney, April 10, 1928.” 
Potent and influential as he may be 
in the sports world, there isn’t any 
doubt that the great strategically-lo- 
fated store at 33rd St. and Broadway 
thas always been the center of Bernard 
Gimbel’s activities. 


Because of his acute sense of pro- 


Portion, his fundamental balance as 


Viton 


Pell as his forthright sympathy and 
Pitterest in all kinds of people, he is 





$84 natural leader. 











"} He would be that in any field of 
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deavor, for even though he has the 





also the sagacity to control 
Mid direct that enormous physical 
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Vigor. And when you combine with 
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= qualities a deep-rooted kindli- 
68s, an ingrained sense of the rights 
others and the natural serise of 














nor in an essentially good-natured 
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man, the result is an amazing com- 
bination. 

In his honest refusal to be too im- 
pressed with himself, his own impor- 
tance or that of his famous friends, 
Bernard Gimbel reminds one of Carl 
Van Doren’s happy phrase about Ben 


Franklin being “a harmonious Human . 


multitude.” 

Like that other great Philadelphian, 
the chief of the Gimbels is never more 
entertaining than in talking of busi- 
ness: 

“Gimbel’s tries to satisfy all classes 
of customers—from Saks Fifth Avenue 
to our own celebrated basement. We 
get a cross-section of all kinds of cus- 





Chosen in a nationwide poll as 
one ‘of the country’s Fifty Fore# 
most Business Leaders, Bernard 
Gimbel received the following 
citation from Forbes Magazine: 

Bernard F. Gimbel, President, 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc. 

Master of merchandising, whose 
name is a household word in nine 
of our important cities. Retail 
merchant who conceives it his 
mission to make available even to 
our humbler homes articles of 
sound utility and of intrinsic 
beauty. A man of widest sympa- 
thies, multi-millionaire in friend- 
ships. 











tomers. Recently we’ve noticed a con- 
structive change in buying habits— 
today with prices spiralling so high, 
people are becoming content with and 
turning en masse to less expensive 
goods. 

“We're in a bad cycle of rising 
costs. People in all classes are being 
selfish, each determined to get his own 
share first. 

“Self-preservation, and they're all 
proving it, is the first law of Nature. 

“Wages and production costs have 
gone up, and prices on everything 
have followed suit. Until some kind of 
a major bump takes place, no one can 
drag the spiral down... . 

“My boss is the customer. 

“He or she has to be satisfied that 
goods possess integrity and honesty. 
The distribution and merchandising of 
those goods is my province. We try to 
distribute them at as low a margin 
of expense as we can and so sell them 
as cheaply as possible. 


“Gimbel’s tries to keep its reputation 


as a fast-moving organization. We're 
known for selling unusual hard-to-get 
merchandise: 34% to 5-ton trucks in 
wartime, 6,000 pre-fabricated houses, 
Hearst’s fabulous art collection, the 
Provident Loan’s art and jewelry col- 
lection, taken in by them as security. 
We specialize in bringing customers 
things unavailable elsewhere. . . . 

“I think the greatest requisite in 
running stores like our lies in picking 
good men. 

“Men who make themselves noticed 
by their seriousness, by their persist- 
ence, by their willingness to work. 
Those qualities will carry the man of 
average intelligence a long way.” 

When asked about his own mentors 
he answered very thoughtfully, naming 
over the men to whom he owed most. 
Almost reverently he talked of them: 

“I was very fortunate in every way. 
I had some wonderful counsellors. 
First, my father, a wise, well schooled 
man, who was almost always at home 
and ready to advise me anytime. The 
late Julius Rosenwald of Sears, Roe- 
buck; Louis J. Horowitz, a man of 
extraordinary wisdom; Arthur Bris- 
bane, who had the best approach to 
and understanding of the principles of 
advertising 1 ever knew—‘Repetition 
is reputation,’ he’d say. . . . F.DR., 
Wilson, Teddy Roosevelt, Hearst, Dr. 
John Oliver La Gorce, the erudite as- 
sociate editor of the National Geo- 
graphic, the mighty Muldoon, the bril- 
liant Bob Woodruff, of the Coca-Cola 
Co. (of whose directorate Gimbel is 
a member), Jim Farley, Tunney and - 
many other past and present names of 
fame.” 


LABOR VIEWS 


When asked how he thought better 
labor-management relations might be 
achieved, Gimbel said: 

“They'll all have to strive for more 
real harmony—honestly and together. 
They’re indispensable to the welfare 
of one another, so they'll have to get 
on better, if both are to survive. Be- 
fore 1930 labor was on the thin end 
of things; then labor got more and 
more power, finally a little too much 
when unwisely used in some cases. 
Now there’s the logical swing of the 
pendulum toward a feeling that labor 
did push things too far in certain in- 
stances. 

“But labor, capital and management 
can and will get along amicably, and 
they must if our form of democracy 
is to survive and prosper.” 

{Continued on page 39) 


BUSINESS ABCs 


This is Capitalism , 


...1n Terms of a Bank 
By WILLIAM HURD HILLYER 


observer when he set out to visit 
The Bloomfield (New Jersey) 
Bank & Trust Co. He knew only that 
Bloomfield is a self-contained com- 
munity within an hour’s train-ride of 


imag were in store for this 


modiously housed on the first two 
floors of a modern eight-story building 
on the most traffic-lively corner was 
not unexpected. Above commonplace 
were the $33,000,000 deposits, as 


shown in a statement-folder available 


Pooling the efforts and co-ordinating the self-denials of 
innumerable people in the form of countless capital accumu- 
lations, your community bank—one of 15,000—provides the 
wherewithal for jobs, homes and commodities 


New York City and that the institution 
quested was long-established and rep- 
resentative of its type. Finding the 
town’s only commercial bank com- 


Wituiam Hurp Hittyer, a former banker 


himself, is a Contributing Editor of Forses. 


in the lobby—an equivalent of $3,000 
for each of Bloomfield’s 10,000 fami- 
lies. Pleasingly unanticipated was the 
arrangement of furniture and fixtures, 
plus the unstuffy behavior of the 
officers in charge. 
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Tellers’ windows’ are to the left 
one enters; identical desks for 
officers to the right. Rearward is a 
vate office door which presumably ¢ 
cealed Cecil R. Berry, president, | 
stead, a tall man with graying |} 
was secretarially pointed out siti 
at the middle desk. He rose as 
caller advanced, extended his handi 
cordial greeting. Mindful of many 
vious interviews with “big shots,” 
visitor looked at his watch, asked h 
much time he could have. He smile 
understandingly. 


“All you want. As folks come in 


President C. R. Berry and vice-presidents F. A. Schilling and W. A. Ellis (L. te 
capably fulfill the requirements of the bank's 34,000 customers, some 2,300 borro 
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something, the other boys 


ce care of them. We’re all here 
t after their wants.” 

is unhurried air, investigation re- 
d, is achieved at the cost of dili- 
toil, regardless of closing time, 

by dint of intelligent planning. 
t’s how Berry’s bank is run. The 
ers are on hand during banking 
(and afterward, if occasion 
es) to fill the banking and fidu- 
ry requirements of its 34,000 regu- 
omers and of the townspeople 

y: 

common with many financial in- 
tions, the Bloomfield Bank & Trust 
has twin taproots: in this case the 
afield National Bank and the 
afield Trust Co., organized re- 
tively in 1889 and 1902. The trust 
fpany began with $100,000 capital 
mished by a group previously iden- 
d with the then 31-year-old Bloom- 
ed Savings Institution and led by 
lto-do Joseph H. and Allison 
mDodd, the latter being presently chair- 
man of the Bloomfield Bank & Trust 


(o.’s board of directors. 


A LOCAL “MONOPOLY” TILL 1902 


‘In 1902 the national bank had 
herto enjoyed a monopoly of local 
anking facilities. When the trust com- 
was founded, Bloomfield—set- 

d in the latter half of the 17th cen- 
by Dodds, Baldwins, Davises, 


. gawards and other God-fearing families 


om Connecticut—had 10,000 popu- 
ition and was already a thriving in- 
rial town. Paper, pins, electric 
aps, elevators, rubber and wall cov- 
fings vied in importance with the 
ear-old Oakes woolen mills. Then, 
now, labor—for the most part 
tilled—was largely native born. 

‘this labor superiority may have 
ped the city to hold and attract in- 
Stries, some of them top-bracket. 

Ing the more important present- 

By concerns: Bakelite Corp., Charms 
t, Chevrolet Motors, Dorothy Gray, 

id., Eskimo Pie Corp., General Elec- 
ic Co. (air conditioning equipment), 

national Projector Corp., Lehn & 

k, Inc., Mennen Co., Peerless Tube 
» Prince Matchabelli, Inc., Scher- 
/Corp., Scott and Bowne, Inc., 
Mdard Container, Inc., Tung-Sol 
mp Co., Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
tribution of payrolls by the, Bloom- 
@ Bank & Trust Co. is one of its 
Wiest functions. And nine-tenths of 
| Bloomfielders own their own 
thanks largely to bank financ- 
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both succumbed to the prevailing 
merger fever in 1929. The Bloomfield 
Bank & Trust Co., with $1,250,000 
capital, was the tesult. Two years 
earlier the bank had moved from Glen- 
wood Avenue to its present location at 
the northerly corner of Bloomfield 
Avenue and Broad Street. In 1934, 
again in line with current banking 
fashions, the Bloom- 
field institution sold 
$750,000 of its pre- 
ferred stock to the 
Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp., all of 
which has since 
been retired. Berry, 
who in 1938 suc- 
ceeded Allison Dodd 
as president, came 
to the Bloomfield 
bank from the presi- 
dency of the Citi- 
zens National Bank 
of Waverly, N.Y. 

Here is the bank’s 
financial set-up, re- 
duced in round fig- 
ures to every-day 
language: 

More than 400 
stockholders have 
furnished cash capi- 
tal, surplus, undi- 
vided profits and re- 
serves totaling $2.2 
million as a stability 
fund for some 21,- 
000 savings deposi- 
tors, 9,500 check- 
ing depositors and 3,600 renters of 
safe deposit boxes. About 88% of 
these stockholders reside in the Bloom- 
field district, and their holdings aver- 
age 141 shares, or $1,760 par value. 
No one group of shareholdings could 
of itself swing a majority. Annual divi- 
dends at present are at the rate of 80¢ 





The editors of FORBES are con- 
vinced that economic education 
is the best way to buttress our 
Free Enterprise system ‘and to 
refute the: smearing attacks of 
left-wingers and proponents of 
foreign “isms.” This article is | 
the fourth in a series designed to 
show what Capitalism actually 
. is, in this case from the view- 
point of one unit in our multi- 
billion-dollar banking industry. 





company and. national bank 
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per share—or 214% on book value. 


Savings and checking deposits 
amount to $16.6 million and $17 mil- 
lion respectively. Interest at the rate 
of 1% a year is paid on the savings. 
Two kinds of checking accounts are 
available — “regular,” under . which 
“activity” charges of 3 to 4 cents per 
check or deposit are offset by an “al- 
lowance” if the balance is large 


The main lobby combines dignity, conservatism, spaciousness 


enough; and “convenience” accounts, 
carrying a flat charge of 10 cents a 
check in books of 10 or 20 checks. 
The bank will also sell its own checks 
(like money orders) up to $200 each 
at a fee of 15 cents a check. 

How are these funds invested? To 
begin with, $6 million are in cash and 
due from other banks, $17 million are 
U. S. Government, State and Munici- 
pal securities, $1 million in other 
bonds and securities, making a total 
of $24 million cash and its quick 
equivalent. The remainder, some $10 
million, after allowing for the bank- 
ing house and Federal Reserve Bank 
Stock with other assets, is loaned out 
as follows: 


On mortgage to 1,380 borrowers, 
$6.7 million, of which $2.9 million are 
to 384 veterans and $1.3 million are 
insured by the Federal Housing Ad- 


ministration; for new construction, 
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353 loans covering $2.1 million com- 
mitments, of which $370,000 is out- 
standing. 

More than a hundred veterans have 
borrowed a trifle under $200,000 for 
business purposes; the sum of 
$160,000 is satisfying the personal and 
consumers’ installment needs of over 
800 borrowers. Five hundred commer- 
cial and other loans, mainly to local 
independent industries, aggregate $2.2 
million and round out the lending total 
of $9.6 million to some 2,300 different 
borrowers—an average of about 
$4,000 apiece. 

The mortgage loans are of four 
kinds, all “amortizing” with install- 
ment payments on principal. The “reg- 
ular” mortgages draw 5% interest and 
are paid up on a 15-year average; 
those guaranteed by the F.H.A. aver- 
age 20 years, draw 4%; GI “build- 
and-buy-a-home” loans also have a 
20-year. average, are limited to 4% 
interest and $4,000 maximum. Con- 
struction loans are made in the Bloom- 
field inspection area and are sold to 
insurance companies or other large 
investors as soon as the project is com- 
pleted; they pay 414% interest, are 
under Federal Housing Administration 
procedure. 

As to commercial loans, it is the 
bank’s avowed policy to encourage and 
assist new industries within the Bloom- 


field confines, as well as fill the bank- 
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ing requirements of those already es- 
tablished. Under proper circumstances, 
“permanent” capital is provided. Ex- 
amples: 

A young railroad clerk who had 
built up a small savings account 
wanted to buy out a drug store, plan- 
ning to have his wife run it while he 
continued his job. Having confidence 
in his character and ability, the bank 
advanced the modest sum needed. 
Today he’s one of the community’s 
leading business men, owns his own 
home and three-story debt-clear build- 
ing, carries a $25,000 inventory, has 
a government bond nest-egg. 

Two brothers who, on slenderish 
funds, had operated a diner for a few 
years, wanted capital with which to 
build a good-sized modern restaurant. 
The bank supplied the necessary 
finances, and today the enterprise is 
a money-maker. 

Back in 1930 a manufacturing con- 
cern started with two kettles and six 
workers, on the theory of small profit 
margin with sales only to highest rated 
credits. Impressed by the founder’s 
idea, the bank started financing him 
with a loan of less than $1,000. Today 
his business would bring a million. 

For the man or woman with steady 
earnings who needs 50 to a few hun- 
dred dollars repayable in monthly in- 
stallments, the bank’s growing per- 
sonal loan department — $127,000 
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Transactions are handled at peak efficiency, with high 
Bank has $33,000,000 deposits, over 400 stockholders. Annual dividend: 80¢ a share 


degree of mechanization. 


cy 
sy : 
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owed py 437 borrowers—offers 
fidential facilities at 6% discount 
with no co-makers required. ; 

“We feel,” says Berry, “that 
one of the most intimate servic 
bank can give. Our policy is to woe 
more closely with the borrower thay 
a ‘chain’ loan company. In this, ag 
all phases of the bank’s lending acti 
ties, the borrower can contact 
officer and he will complete the 
gotiations, for each officer has w; 
authority and there is no ‘buck+ 
ing.’ 

“If money is wanted for busine 
we first try to help the borrower m 
such type of loan as may be safe 
the bank and best for him. Then, 
we can’t handle it ourselves, we sup 
gest or contact a probable source,” 

As with all similar institutions, 
words “trust company” in the cop 
porate name are a bit misleading 
“trustee” company would be mor 
descriptive. The Trust Departme 
takes care of 114 active trusteeship 
estates and the like—practically all f 
individuals, 





with $4.5 million @@u: 


“trust” assets, and it has on file 26 qT 
wills wherein it is named executor. §™! 
AVERAGE PAY: $2,000 A YEAR . 

| 

The Bloomfield Bank & Trust Co big 
payroll is shared by 84 employeaji., 
earning a yearly average of $2,00}j.4 
apiece, excluding officers. Worken} yy, 
pay has risen 35% since Pearl Harbotf sy, 
and ample recreational facilities aff§yee 
also provided. pus 
The Bloomfield institution is a met emy 


ber of the Federal Reserve System, 
nationwide family of 7,000 indepe 
dent yet co-effective banks with $125, 
billion resources, of which $28 billie 


is in cash or its equivalent, backed big 


$22 billion of gold. Twelve Resermj 
Banks—big brothers of this family i 
as many “regions” from coast to coat 
—help collect or “clear” the billic 
of checks and advance 
credit to members or buy governmeé 


immedialé 


1 


securities from them whenever themgj 


banks need quick money. The bat ; 
themselves, proportionately to their ® 


spective resources, own all the stock diy 


the Federal Reserve Banks. 


Along with 13,500 other instiih 


tions, Bloomfield Bank & Trust has i 


depositors insured against loss, up 


$5,000 each, by the Federal Depot 


Insurance Corp., with close to a billidt 
dollars of capital funds. Until a 


months ago the U. S. Governmé 
{Continued on page 39) 
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LAWRENCE STESSIN 


(\OMES the new year and every ex- 

|, pert’s fancy turns to thoughts of 

— crystal-gazing the future. This re- 

porter has asked 30 top-flight labor re- 

jons men and union officials to do a 

it of soothsaying about the labor 

safe iygwme in "48. Their answers were 


fi 


Then, igg@e —only time will tell how accu- 


permits employers not to recognize 
foremen unions. 

Wage-Hour law will not be substan- 
tially changed. Minimum wages will 
rise to 65¢ an hour and certain exemp- 
tions will be narrowed. 

Big labor news will be a series of 
raids by unions which have filed non- 
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>utor. 


Here they are: 


to production worker unions. As a 
result, at least three new independent 
unions will grow up and vie for plant 
guard memberships. 

CIO will not revive its “Operation 
Dixie” drive to organize southern 
workers. Too expensive. 

AFL and ClO will not join together 





“Labor will not support a third party 
yvement. 

“With the exception of John L. Lewis, 
F. Whitney of the Trainmen, and 

il Hutcheson of the Carpenters, all 

mions will swing to the Democratic 

amp in the national elections. 


Things to come in the field of labor relations this year— 
FORBES Labor Editor summarizes the most: significant 
predictions of 30 top labor experts and union officials 





Phil Murray will not resign from the 
C10, as has so often been predicted. 

The third round of wage increases 
will average 10¢ an hour. 


Communist affidavits against unions 
which have not filed. Watch the 


International Association of Machin- 


FAR GUARANTEED WORK-WEEK 


st Co. 


Fringe issues, not wages, will be the 
big bargaining demands by mid-Sum- 


\ployees ner, Among these will be the guaran- 


$2,000 teed work-week, whereby the employee 
/orketSiwho starts work on Monday is guar- 
Harbotf anteed a pay check for the rest of the 
tes @week. Pension and health plans will be 
Ppushed—primarily the kind where the 
a meé®femployer foots the whole bill. Three 
stem, weeks’ vacations for workers with 10 
depen & more years’ seniority will be de- 
h $12 Manded. 
billiotf” There will be no major strike waves. 
ked by White-collar workers will not be 
ReserttB heavily organized. 
mily Mi} Unions will be “house-cleaning” 
0 co@@Lommunists, with Walter Reuther’s 
billie United Auto Workers leading the 
neal parade. 
ram, keuther will make more headlines 
rs m any other labor leader, particu- 


bar 
1eir 


General Motors for a guaranteed work- 
tock OU we 


tek and pension plans. He'll repeat 
_ _fhis “open your books” strategy. 
mst} Labor market will continue tight, 
has ih typists, stenographers and book- 
. UP Meeeepers on hardest-to-get list. 
Jeposll The Supreme Court will not overturn 

Taft-Hartley Act. Neither will it in- 
lidate the new law’s provision which 


latly when he starts negotiations with . ' 





: ‘ENCE STESSIN is Labor Editor of Forses. 
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ists, which will probably score the big- 
gest membership gains of any labor or- 
ganization. 

Most‘unions will be hard to sell on 
acceptance of new incentive plans. In 
fact, many employers will be faced 
with union demands for scrapping 
existing incentive programs. 

Biggest organizational drive will be 
attempts to unionize plant guards, who, 
under Taft-Hartley Act, cannot belong 








into one big union. Too many jurisdic- 
tional differences. 

Rate of production will continue to 
increase, with the auto industry hitting 
over the 5,000,000-car — (including 
trucks) mark, The industry will not be 
hit by any major walkouts. 

National Labor Relations Board will 
begin to crack down on “bootleg” 
union contracts. These pacts provide 
for a union shop, without employees 
having the opportunity to vote (as re- 
quired by the Taft-Hartley Act) 
whether or not they want their union 
to enter into such agreements. 

More and more unions will change — 
their constitutions to prevent local 
labor officials from calling unauthor- 
ized strikes, slowdowns or walkouts. 

Per capita union dues will be in- 
creased to provide unions with reserve 
funds in case they face damage suits. 

The Taft-Hartley Act will not be a 
major issue in the campaign for the 
Presidency. Nevertheless, unions will 
spend over $3,000,000 to defeat Con- 
gressmen who voted for the law. 

Portal-to-Portal Act will be amended 
to prevent the payment of “overtime 
on overtime.” 

Wage-Hour division will receive ad- 
ditional appropriations to track down 
violations of minimum wages and over- 
time pay. 

National Labor Relations Board will 
grow to three times its present size. 

All in all, it will be a year of relative 
peace on the union-management front. 
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By THE EDITORS 


F you'd like a business in which 
14¢ worth of raw materials can 
produce a regular 10¢ item, look 
into plaster novelties. There are thou- 
sands of gift shops, souvenir dealers, 


drug and variety stores, premium 


users, and carnivals that will buy— 
and re-order—items which you can 
manufacture right on a kitchen table 
in your own home. 

No special skill is required. The 
materials which are necessary are 
readily available and may be purchased 
in quantities as small as desired. 
Handicapped or elderly people can 
also get into the novelty business, for 
no special strength or dexterity is 
necessary. If you’d like to start in as 
a part-time worker, you can make 
plaster novelties after your regular 
job hours are over. For farmers or 
others who are seasonally employed, 


the work offers a chance to keep gain- 


fully occupied all the year round. 


...im Plaster Novelties 


usual than a Victorian penny bank. 

Since no novelty item can be any 
better than the pattern from which it 
is made, it is wise to give serious 
thought to the design before going 
into large-scale production. Study the 
plaster novelties currently available in 
5 and 10¢ stores and other sources. 
The catalogues of the large mail-order 
houses generally list several pages of 
plaster novelties at prices up to $1.98. 
An artist or sculptor whom you may 
be able to engage for a small fee to act 
as consultant may offer valuable sug- 


‘gestions for improving your design. 


Generally, simple animal motifs are 
the most popular. These may be small 
statuettes standing alone or in com- 
bination with a utilitarian object—such 
as a setter dog decorating a shallow ash 
tray. Or the animals may be treated 
as bas-reliefs—for example, a wall 
plaque of flying ducks. Local-interest 
souvenirs, such as a miniature fac- 





This simple, interesting, inexpensive to operate manufac- 
turing opportunity promises unusually attractive returns 
from a small initial outlay —a full- or part-time venture 





To make plaster novelties you need, 
first of all, a pattern. This is simply an 
exact, life-size model of the object 
which you intend to manufacture, 
whether it be an ash tray, a desk orna- 
ment, a wall plaque, a book-end or 
any other small object adaptable to 
being made of plaster. 

If you have skill as a sculptor you 
can make the pattern yourself, using 


plasticene modelling clay which may 


be pressed into form with the fingers 
and simple tools. The pattern may also 
be carved out of wood or any other 
material. Often, in antique or second- 
hand shops, you can find some bat- 
tered object of a by-gone era which, 
with a little touching up, can serve as 
a pattern for a “new” novelty item. 
One novelty manufacturer, for exam- 
ple, sold thousands of plaster statu- 


a ettes patterned after nothing more un- | 
bes te 


simile of some historic building, 
always sell well. Religious statuettes 
form a business in themselves, and a 
highly lucrative one. 

Having perfected the model, it is 
necessary to make a rubber mold from 
it. This is formed from liquid molding 
rubber, which costs about $3 per 
quart at current prices. It can be ob- 





Suppliers of Liquid Molding 
Rubber 


W. Wooley and Co., 115 Donald St., 
Peoria, Ill. 

Francis Supply Co., 1836 E. Fulton 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Bing Products, 88 Broad St., Boston 
10, Mass. 

Rubber-For-Molds, Inc. 6044 N. 
Avondale Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 








- Institute, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chr q 





tained from nearly any art supply 
store. 

The liquid rubber comes in 4 
creamy consistency. It is brushed ove 
the entire surface of the pattern and 
at least.two inches around it on the 
flat base upon which the pattem 
stands. In a few hours the rubber drig 
out. At least six additional coats ar 
applied in the same way until a sub 
stantial thickness of pure gum rubbe 
is built up over the pattern. 


ONE MOLD—MANY CASTINGS 


After one week’s “curing,” the rub 
ber may be stripped off the pattem 
like a glove. The original pattern may 
either be discarded or used to make 
additional rubber molds. A_ single 
rubber mold, however, will generally 
last for many thousands of plaster 
castings. 

To make the casting, ordinary plas 
ter of paris, costing $1.50 to $2 per tir 
100 lbs., is used. Buy some and leamg™ cr 
how to mix it with water at any§ ‘ti 
builder’s supply company. It is used bu 
about the thickness of pancake batter 
and is simply poured into the rubber 
molds and let set for about 15 mix 
utes, after which it is ready to be 
taken out. Some sort of. framework 
must be improvised to hold the mold 
upright while the plaster is setting. In 
making wall-plaques remember to in 
sert short loops of twisted wire for 
hanging before the plaster sets. This 
is important. 

After the plaster object dries thor 
oughly—which will take two days—it 
may be shellacked, to give it a high 
gloss. Painters’ burnt umber rubbed 
on the object and then wiped off will 
give an antique finish. The object may 
also be enameled in one color by dip 
ping, or it may be hand-painted @ 
several colors. 

Slightly more expensive than plaster § ” 
are the various “cast stone” formul#§ — 
which depend for their hardening @§ 
the use of Portland cement. Literatut§ 
on making objects out of cast stom 
may be procured from the Cast Stont 
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NATION REP 


a. activity continues at a 
very high level on the East Coast. 
Recent surveys indicate that retail 
trade is expected to maintain high dol- 
Jar yolume through the Spring of 1948, 
at least, and that most department 
stores expect to beat 1947 dollar sales. 
Specialty stores appear to be less 
certain. Meanwhile, prices are steadily 
moving up. 

Deep concern is felt by many mer- 
chants over the decline in unit sales. 
With more plentiful supplies of mer- 
chandise expected to come into the 
markets next Spring, however, and as- 
suming a continuance of high con- 
sumer. purchasing power, the more 
sanguine merchants hope to increase 
unit sales, despite probable price rises, 
by more powerful sales and promo- 
tional effort. 

New construction in this section con- 


‘tinues in large volume; further in- 


crease is probable for next year. Erec- 
stion of new rental units in the home- 
building field is being delayed because 


eak Activity Continues 


East Coast States 


of high costs and fear of renewed 
rental controls, Meantime,,a spurt in 
construction of small homes for sale is 
relieving, to a minor extent, the de- 
mand for rental units. ' 

New records are being set in dollar 
volume of home mortgages, due in part 
to higher building costs. There seems 
to be no shortage of funds in the New 
York Metropolitan area for GI home 
loans. 

A movement is under way to bring 
about lower prices for lumber, if it can 
be accomplished by the industry as a 
whole without violating anti-trust laws. 
Canadian lumber, too, may be cut 
50%. The country’s mills lack finish- 
ing facilities for the U.S. market and 
British consumers are not placing 
orders. 

Steel ingot production continues 
around the post-war high of 97% 
capacity. Steel payrolls are also at 
record highs. Scrap metal remains in 
scarce supply. : 

—ARTHUR R. GRISWOLD. 


New England States 


mee TING of labor through special 
pay inducements” is one of the 
chief headaches of the construction 
industry here. Because of this, plus 
cancellations of building plans stem- 


. ming from excessive wage demands by 


some unions, the Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association in western Massa- 
chusetts has appealed to the State 
Legislature for relief. 


Massachusetts’ annual _ recreation 


"business has climbed fo close to $200,- 
000,000, and state authorities look 


forward confidently to an even greater 
volume this year. New England as a 
whole does close to $750,000,000 
yearly. 

Evidencing the upturn in employ- 


i ment, smaller benefits were paid in 
} October by the Massachusetts Division 
| of Employment Security than in any 
® month since December, 1945. Total 
_ monthly payments to the state’s unem- 


' ployed dropped more than $4,000,000 
_ between July and October this year. 
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Standard heavy chemicals required 
by New England’s principal industries 
—such as textiles, paper and leather— 
are expected to continue in tight 
supply through most of 1948. 

New England textile manufacturers 
are keenly interested in the Sulzer 
weaving machine, product of Sulzer 
Bros., Ltd., of Winterhur, Switzerland, 








for which Warner & Swasey Manufac- 
turing Co. has the American rights. 
The machine, expected to enter com- 
mercial production about a year from 
now, uses—instead of the familiar 
shuttle—what /is termed a “bullet,” to 
carry threads across the loom. 

For the first 10 months of 1947, ag- 
gregate industrial production in New 
England was about 2.5% above that in 
the same period of 1946. Meanwhile, 
bankruptcies in building and _ allied 
lines have been cropping up again in 
the last few months. They virtually dis- 
appeared during the war. In pre-war 
days 31% of the bankruptcies occurred 
in this group.—Davip Mack. 


Midwest States 


ty 1948 unfolds, this territory is 

teeming with opportunity. Opinion 
is almost unanimous that the next 12 
months will see new records achieved 
by commercial and industrial enter- 
prises. As the old year wound up, firm 
after firm announced exceptional prog- 
ress since VJ-Day, disclosed schedules 
for still greater all-time highs. 

Manufacturing employment in Ohio 
averaged 1,246,000 persons a month as 
the year closed. Electric power produc- 
tion was up 5%, retail sales of inde- 
pendent stores 2%, department stores 
3% and bank debits 5.8%. Percentage- 
wise, the other two big midwest states, 
Michigan and Illinois, followed the 
same highly favorable pattern. 

Advertising lineage already used and 
new promotion appropriations also _ 
point to 1948 as being one of this ter- 
ritory’s all-time best production and 
sales years. 

As the old year closed, new empha- 
sis’ was given the °47 trend of pro- 
ducers taking over control of principal 
suppliers. Latest deal in this significant 
chain was the move of Studebaker 
Corp. to acquire for about $7.5 mil- 
lions the plant and output of the 
Empire Steel Corp., 35-year-old firm 
with an annual capacity of 348,000 
tons of steel ingots and 120,000 tons 
of hot-rolled annealed sheets. While 
old Empire customers are to be dis- 
turbed as little as possible, the auto 
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firm plans te operate Empire as a 
wholly-owned subsidiary and thus as- 
sure maintenance of current Stude- 
baker output, also allow increased pro- 
duction sooner than was anticipated. 

Another year-end note that drew 
wide attention in this section was the 
distribution of $1.9 millions to 8,200 
employees who worked in the fabulous 
Jack & Heintz wartime plant. The 
money was from a $4.2 million trust 
fund established by the company for 
its workers in °45. Balance of the fund 
will be distributed on the original 
schedule, which did not call for pay- 
ments to start until 1955.—Orat S. 
PFLUG. 


Southern States 


2. entrance into production of two 
huge automobile assembly plants 
here in December might almost be said 
to mark the coming of age of southern 
industry. 

A recent U.S. Commerce Depart- 
ment report pictures the Southern 
States as a vast market for building 
supplies and household facilities to 
improve sub-standard dwellings. Al- 
though great improvements in housing 
have been made in recent years, even 
during the war, homes in the South are 
far below the standards of other sec- 
tions of the country. 

A few figures impressively demon- 
strate the magnitude of this potential 
market. To put southern housing on a 
level with other sections, 2,200,000 
dwellings would have to be wired for 
electricity, 3,400,000 bathrooms would 
have to be installed and 3,000,000 
water systems would have to be con- 
structed to provide running water to 
families which now have none. 

In terms of electric lighting, run- 
ning water, bathtub or shower and 
cooking facilities, only 44% of the 
South’s housing could be termed ade- 
quate. In the nation outside the South, 
73% of the dwellings have these facili- 
ties. 

The complexities of modern economy 
are well illustrated by the present 
plight of southern producers and 
shellers of pecans. The sale of pecans 
brings tens of thousands of dollars an- 
nually to southern growers and shell- 
ers. But this year’s price is far below 
1946. 

The influx of northern visitors 
to southern resorts for the Winter sea- 
son is well under way and the economy 
of this section will again be strength- 








ened by millions of tourist dollars. The 
direct result will be more apparent in 
resort centers, but the ultimate eco- 
nomic effect of these millions of out- 
side dollars will extend far beyond the 
immediate tourist areas—MARVIN Cox. 


Western States 
—- sales in Rocky Mountain 


cities and towns in the last 30 
days were the highest in history—not 
only in dollar volume but in unit quan- 
tity of goods purchased. 

Even though retailers reported no 
pronounced buyer resistance during 
the holiday period, they’re frightened 
at the upward trend of prices. They 
see good and brisk business until 
Easter. Beyond that they won’t venture 
a guess. 

One element of good retailing in this 
area may be found in the tremendous 
wheat crops cashed in during the last 
several months and the liquidation of 
livestock at record prices. 

Winter construction, highest ever 
recorded, runs largely to long-delayed 
commercial and industrial building. 
. - » Home-building has hit a snag, 
mainly because buyers simply can’t 
meet present construction costs. Brick- 
layers, for example, are getting $3.75 
and $4 an hour in this area, with 
double-time and time-and-a-half for 
Saturdays. 

Ski resorts dotting the Mountain 
States are enjoying record business, 
with pleasure-minded individuals ar- 
riving from every state in the union. 
Most talked about Winter sports resort 








in these parts is the multi-million-de 
ski town of Aspen, Colorado, . 
silver camp at nearly twe miles above 
sea level. 

Good news for metal miners is re. 
port that the Government may ask for 
activation of molybdenum, the ferro. 
alloying metal which can be produced 
in the United States in quantities large’ 
enough to meet expected world needs, 

Attitude on business generally {or 
the next three months is bright and 
cheerful.—Eucene CERVI. 


Pacific States 


UFFERING from population grow. 

ing pains, California is taking the 
long-range viewpoint in expanding its 
overburdened utilities, facilities and 
highways. The state’s census increase 
since 1940 already excels the total 
population of any one of 32 states or 
the combined populations of Milwau- 
kee, Cincinnati, Buffalo and New 
Orleans. 

Lack of steel-making facilities re- 
mains a major industrial handicap. 
Civic bodies are urging that the idle 
blast furnace at Ironton, Utah, be 
placed in production of pig iron for 
western consumers. 

Production and shipment of lumber 
from the Douglas fir region of the 
Pacific Northwest are at new record’ 
levels. Meanwhile, orders jumped 
above production for the first time 
since July, indicating continuation of 
a strong buying trend. Due to shortage ° 
of railroad cars, however, lumber is 
piling up at saw mills. Underwritten 
by First California Co. and Eastman, 
Dillion & Co., Harbor Plywood Co. 
plans a $5 million expansion to de 
velop one of Washington’s last remain- 
ing virgin stands. 

Moore-McCormack Line is adding 
five C-3 freighters for service between 
California and the East Coast of South 
America. American President Lines 
are adding two $22,000,000 24,000-ton 
luxury liners, largest ever built on the 
West Coast, to the Orient run. Ameri- 
ican Airlines has started new fast over- 
night service from San Francisco to 
Washington. Sixty-nine western rail- 
roads were granted Pullman fare in- 
creases of 2/10ths of a cent a mile. 
California’s State Chamber of Com- 


merce advocates a western steamship, §- 


railroad and truck conference to seek 


joint facilities for solicitation of 9 
cargoes to and through western ports. § 
—CHARLEs F, BERRY. § 
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; The number of areas where business 


has been improving over the past month 
Forbes Maps 3f is now 12; the number where it has been 
slipping: 10. The vast majority of the 
B « Cc Cc: e areas are fluctuating around a ‘slowly 
; ascending plateau, with no consistent 
usiness on itions chamge in either direction in indiyidual 
»areas. Of the 25 areas which were re- 
ported as advancing in the December 15 
issue, five have held their gains and 20 
have dropped back. Only one of the poor 
areas is a repeat from December 15. 

Five of the ten cities showing the 
greatest gain over the previous year are 
repeaters from the last issue of the map. 
Tulsa has appeared for the past five 
issues, Houston and Detroit for the past 
three. Tulsa, Detroit, Butte, Denver and 
Duluth have been among the top cities 
more or less constantly since the middle 
of last Summer. 

The area indexes showing the per cent 
increase over the same period last year 
are all good—none show less than a 6% 
advance—and three are more than 10% 
ahead of the first week-in 1947. Compari- 
son with the situation of a month ago is 




























‘ap. " : 
idle CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 OR MORE spotty—three improvements, three worsen- 
be CONSEC PERIODS (1 MONTH OR LONGER). ings, two unchanged. However, the levels 
fr Sane OSEAN SONA? OR ORs CON have definitely improved over the sites 
tion on December 15. Five areas are well 
NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIA 

a PRECEDING PERIODS. _ ahead, one is unchanged, two are behind. - 
the 
ord’ 
bed These maps depict business conditions in 87 economic areas, selected on the basis NEW ENGLAND 
me of economic unity; each representing a region in which conditions are dependent on 

of the same basic key factors. Separate indexes are calculated for the separate areas. 
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Why the Crisis in Lurope 


By ELMER M. SHANKLAND 


ITH the entire world suffering 
from inflation—trying to con- 
sume more than it produces— 
the British crisis highlights the tragic 
misunderstanding of the basic func- 
tions of an industrial society by the 
people of Britain and Western Europe. 

Their economic plight points up the 
vast difference between the American 
conception of free enterprise and 
theirs, and is an excellent example for 
many of our own citizens who do not 
comprehend the way men and ma- 
chines work within the framework of a 
competitive economy. ‘ 

The core of the matter is that Euro- 
peans do not conceive of industrialism 
as we do. They are unable to grasp our 
practical idea of full production in 
@ competitive system that features an 
uncontrolled market place. 

That is why they are so far wrong 
im saying that free enterprise is not for 
them, that they have tried it, failed, 
and now have to have some sort of 
planned economy. 

Europe’s current crisis stems in 
large part from the consequences of 
the war. But the post-war practices of 


. Many governments are aggravating 


their economic difficulties. And current 
events demonstrate their unwillingness 
or incapacity to face economic truths. 


PRESENT PRACTICES UNREALISTIC 


Take the so-called dollar scarcity, 
for instance. If each country would 
allow its currency to reflect its true 
value in relation to the volume of 
goods now being produced, the con- 
sequences of present policies would be- 
come evident in a more realistic, dras- 
tically revised, foreign exchange rela- 
tionship. 

But, unwilling to allow the purchas- 
ing power of the pound, franc, etc., to 
decline, they conceal an inadequate 
production of goods by various con- 


. trols over prices, markets, wages, ex- 


change, etc. 
Thus the disproportion existing be- 
tween the volume of money outstand- 





Exmer M. SHANKLAND is an Associate Editor 
of Forses. \ 
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Hamstrung by restrictive practices, Europe might well jetti- 
son some of her misguided economic policies in favor of 


the American system of full production in a free society 





ing and the physical volume of goods 
actually produced cannot be revealed. 
Under the guise of planning to meet 
the crisis, price fixing, goods ration- 
ing, subsidies and the like have 
evolved, along with cheap money 
policies and programs for nationaliza- 
tion of industry. 

The result of these measures 1s an 
inflationary pressure upon prices, costs 
and rates of exchange which of necess- 
ity must be counterbalanced by strict 
controls over every phase of economic 
activity. Under these controls produc- 
tion is stifled, living conditions become 
worsened, the ability to exchange 
goods and services is impaired. 

Instead of the market place deciding 
the true relationship between the vari- 
ous elements in the economy, an 
elaborate structure of fictitious values 
is precariously maintained by some 
form of compulsion. 

Because of this unnatural situation, 


: no real headway can be made toward 


achieving the basic remedy for their 
plight—expanding production, free ex- 
change of goods and services in na 
tional and international markets. 

Caught in the toils of suppressed in- 
flation, these countries could better 
concentrate upon ways and means of 
boosting production rather than in 
placing emphasis upon the equal dis- 
tribution of a woefully inadequate sup- 
ply of goods. 

They forget that historically we have 
always believed in the principle of 
maximum production, that we have 
always striven to apply it in terms of 
men and machines, and that it has 
finally culminated in mass markets, 
mass production, large-scale employ- 
ment and a constant improvement in 
living standards, 





Traditionally, we have opposed re 
strictions and limitations of any sort 
upon our economic activities. As we 
matured industrially, abuses arose 
which we tried to correct through self- 
regulation by the people in the public 
interest. Politically, economically, we 
have abhorred monopoly in any form, 
Absolute power has no place in our 
society, has always been anathema to 
the majority of our citizens. 

On the other hand, to take England 
for example, both industry and labor 
alike have adopted and long practiced 
various restrictive practices with the 


tacit, if not. open, approval of what-, 


ever government was in power. The 
workingman has always feared the ma- 
chine and, afraid that it would dis- 
place him, has ‘resorted to trades 
unions to protect his job. The indus- 
trialist feared competition, sought 
refuge in cartels, trusts and associa 
tions. This dread is so ingrained that 
even today, under a Labor government, 
there’s fear of unemployment through 
overproduction. 


BOTH TO BLAME 


Only recently a proposal to rear- 
range men and machines in one plant 
—which would have boosted output by 
some 67%—was rejected because of 
labor’s objection that it would elim- 
inate five jobs. 









This in face of an acute overall §j 


shortage of labor in British industry § 


and the need for a constantly expand- 


— 
~ 


ing volume of production to back the” ¥ 


Government’s over-ambitious welfare % 
program. The sum and substance of” 


i™ 


labor thought has been to “spin out §ol 


the jobs,” while the industrialist fol- 
lowed the same line of reasoning in 


seeking to protect his market through 
. FORBE 





cartels. 

"To further point up the difference in 
cir concept of an industrial society: 
The European, on the whole, has been 
geustomed to power and monopoly, 
gercised either by church, state or, in 
modern times, by super-corporations 
yorking within the legal framework of 
cartels and trusts, as well as by power- 
ful trades unions. When the machine 






age was ushered in, carrying the prom- 
atti. Hise of an abundance of goods for all, 
there was no accompanying revolution 
"Of Bin thought. 
ety WRONG CONCEPTION 
_. | The caste system was carried over 
into the new social system then com- 
ing into being. Everyone had his niche 
T@ Bin society, which was protected by 
Sort Bsome sort of restriction. Historically, 
We Bihe idea prevailed that the majority 
rosé § worked so that the few could enjoy. So 
self Bindustry developed in Europe under 
blic Bthe misconception that the machine 
We § only could produce just so much for so 
rm. FB imany. 
our § Living within a centuries-old social 
a t0 Btructure, the average European could 
not grasp the fact that the machine, 
land properly controlled and put to use, 
ibor could free him from the restrictive 
iced Bhonds that held him and his fellows. 
the This lack of vision explains why 
hat .f America became the goal for so many 
The Bnillions of Europeans who realized 
ma @that the Americans had burst their 
dis: P eonomic bonds, had apparently some 
ades Becret which was responsible for the 
dus- progressive well-being of the indiv- 
ight idual. 
Clas They didn’t, and couldn’t, realize 
that B that this country accomplished: so 
ent, F much simply because it had taken vig- 
ugh Borous hold of the machine and was 
sing it as a tool to secure the abun- 
dance of goods so necessary for indi- 
jidual well-being on a large scale. 
pa ‘In its essence, this “secret” was 


merely the production of more goods 
Tor more people at lower cost. ~ 

’ Alexander Hamilton’s early vision of 
boundless productivity, working with- 
it the framework of a competitive in- 
Mistrial system, and under a unique 
erm of government that assured op- 
and- § ortunity to all, has come to fruition 
‘}Mith America paramount among na- 
ions. The strength of America lies in 



































who. never lost sight of this goal. 
te British, European and many of 
ir own citizens would do well to pon- 


t this fact. 
ANUARY 1, 1948 





























© successive generations of its peo- .. 





Every Employee a 
Salesman 


66 


Y ideal of a corporation,” a 

western railway president 
once said, “is for everybody 
—from trackwalker to vice-president 
—to sell for the company. Some day 
I hope to realize this ideal for our 
road.” 

A few years later this railway head 
could boast of success, for, during the 
depression, his employees had ll 
agreed to do a selling job in addition 
to their regular work. For instance, 
if a train hand heard of some freight 
hauling, he personally contacted the 
prospect to urge that the goods be 
routed over his railway. If a shop 
hand heard of someone contemplating 
a trip, he suggested that it be over his 
road. 

This idea, as a permanent policy, 
has not spread—in fact, it’s virtually 
unknown. But at least one company 
—the Unit Drop Forge Division of the 
Fuller Manufacturing Co., West Allis, 
Wis.—has achieved this happy family 
co-operation. The company’s 250 
union employees do a competent, 
business-like job of selling for the 
company. 


HOW PLAN WORKS 


The workers naturally have many 
acquaintances in the immediate and 
adjacent manufacturing districts, and 
when one of them hears that a certain 
plant is short on forgings, or is a 
likely sales prospect, he reports the 
fact to the union president. He then 
selects a man who doffs his overalls, 
packs a sales kit and goes out like any 
other salesman to visit the plant. 
Sometimes more than one worker is 
assigned to the trip, to shape up a 
good, technically informed sales team. 
The worker gets his regular wage dur- 
ing his absence, and, if he makes the 
sale, a 5% commission is paid into 


the union’s treasury, less the sales-- 


man’s expenses. 

This plan has been in operation 
now for almost a year. The union is 
interested because it wants to help the 
company keep up its wartime volume 
of business. The plan has boosted 


morale, cemented good union-manage- 
ment relations. Man-hour output is 
up 15% above the highest peacetime 
average, and the plant is running at 
almost 100% capacity. “Everybody 
sells,” therefore “everybody has work.” 

Mystified if not dumbfounded over 
these doings are some of the custom- 
ers. One Chicago industrialist called 
up the Fuller president, asked, almost 
suspiciously, “Say, what are your 
drop forge workers doing here in my 
plant?” 

“They’re selling you our goods,” 
was the reply. 

The customer hasn’t yet gotten over 
the wonder of it, particularly since 
the three worker-salesmen were union 
officials. Union workmen bothering 
themselves to sell the boss’s goods! 
Unbelievable! 

“The union and the company have 
agreed to trust each other to work for 
the company’s interests,” say. union 
as well as corporation heads. 

The latest development is the forma- 
tion of a sales advancement committee, 
on which union men sit. Monthly 
meetings are held, at which company 
earnings and sales are discussed in 
family style. The policy of everybody 
sells is accepted as basic. The workers 
not only sell goods, they sell ideas. 
Thus a member of the oven crew came 
up not long ago with an idea for ex- 
pediting the heat treatment of axles, 
which doubled the speed. 


A PATTERN FOR OTHERS 


An effort is made by many concerns 
to make better goodwill representa-. 
tives out of their employees, especially 
those who come in contact with. the 
public. But instead of training only 
salespeople to help create goodwill 
and sales for the company, it’s begin- 
ning to be realized that delivery men, 
doormen, checkers, packers and a 
host of other employees are, basically, 
salespeople for the firm. “Everybody 
sells” is a business truth that’s capable 
of widespread application throughout 


industry. 


—J. GEORGE FREDERICK. 
23 
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YOUR BUSINESS 


PROFITS IN 1948 





May depend on your ability to answer 
the questions below. The Journal of 
Commerce will answer them for you 
in a Special Survey on January Sth— 
“Fitting Your Business to '48.” . 
THE SALES QUESTION 

New buyer resistance? Organization? 
Demand vs. supply? Market research? 
Advertising? Foreign trade? 


THE PLANNING QUESTION 
Wages? Material costs? Pricing? 
Cost-cutting? Financing? Inventories? 
Buying trends? Possible recession? 

THE LA QUESTION 
Wage demands? Taft-Hartley law 
effects and possible changes? Labor 
productivity? New personnel meth- 
ods? Contract clauses? Morale? 

GOVERNMENT POLICIES 
Marshall Plan? Regulatory legisla- 
tion? Controls? Taxes? Budget- 


Gialincins? hasi 
and spending? FTC? Senensier ot 
Justice? 

THE $64 QUESTION 


What are the 11 Basic Factors that 
will determine business in: ’48? 


en 


J THE offi NEW YORK 
53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 
Please send me the next 78 issues, to 
include Special Survey, ‘Fitting Your 
Business to °48.°° Check for $5 is enclosed. 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 


CITY. 








STATE 
(Zone) R-8 
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NEW IDEAS 


...in Sharpeners, Lighting, Metals, Electronics, | 
Household Utensils, Materials Handling 


PRECISION SHARPENER 


Motor-driven, this electric knife 
sharpener is ideal for use ir the home, 
on the farm or in institutions and com- 
mercial establishments. Safe to operate, 





it requires no skill, takes only a mo- 
ment to sharpen blades at a consistent 
and scientific angle. 

(G-M Laboratories, Inc., 4300 N. 
Knox Ave., Chicago 41, Ill.) 


SOUND DEVELOPMENT 


Complete sound motion picture pro- 
ductions can now be enjoyed in 8 mm. 
size. Said to be the first of its kind to 
appear on the market, this equipment 
makes use of sound on disc, which is 
automatically synchronized with the 


film. Added features: The projector ° 


can be used as a regular silent pro- 
jector showing the owner’s own movie, 
while the turntable unit can be used 
as a portable electric phonograph. 

(Continental Products Corp., 1103 E. 
15th St., Kansas City 6, Mo.) 


BETTER BELT 


Smoother-running, cost-saving as- 
sembly lines are being achieved by a 
simplified steel belt conveyor that’s re- 
ported able to carry anything from 
candy bars to hot steel. Said to be 
more durable than leather and rubber 
belts, and more simply constructed 
than other steel link types, the device 
has fewer parts, is easy to operate and 
repair. Made of a series of durable 
steel plates with rolled edges, the belt 
will not tear fragile materials because 
of its flat surface, lack of space between 
links. Can be used on industrial assem- 


bly lines, intra-plant transportation and 
warehousing operations. 

(Steel Parts Manufacturing Co., 229 
S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill.) 


MAGIC IN METALS 


The latest addition to heat-resistant 
materials is a very hard metal that re 
tains its strength and resistance to cor- 
rosion at high temperatures. A special 
“cemented carbide” composition, its re 
sistance to oxidation and hot ‘gases= 
together with abrasion resistance— 
makes it suitable for high temperature 
structures such as furnace parts and 
guides for hot rolled metal. Its light 
weight and strength are also advan 


.. tageous. for rotating parts exposed to 


extreme heat. @ 


(Kennametal Inc., Latrobe, Pa.) 


VERSATILE TUBE 


Destined for wide application in the 
accounting, tabulating, communication 
and television fields, a recently per 
fected electronic tube calculates all 
types of mathematical problems a 
lightning speed. A calculation device 
in itself, the tube has no moving parts. 
Because of its revolutionary speed— 
clocked at 10 times faster than any 
tube of this type—it’s expected to out 
mode hundreds of current electronic 
tubes, eliminate complicated electrical 
circuits. 

(Remington. Rand, Ine., 315 Fourth 
Ave., N.Y. 10, N.Y.) 


LIGHT LEGERDEMAIN 


An exceptionally handy tool for pro- 
fessional and industrial users of ultre- 
violet and black light radiation, either 
in long or short wave lengths, is pro 
vided by the Dual-Wave Raymaster 






























n here. The unit can be converted 
n one to the other in a few seconds, 
by interchanging lamps and 
Uses: to activate chemicals, 
minerals, paints and many other 
fuorescent and phosphorescent ma- 
rials. It’s also particularly valuable 
for accurate color determination be- 
cause of the efficacy with which all 
extraneous wave lengths are screened 





a! 


out. 
(Geo. W. Gates & Co., Inc., F rank- 
lin Square, L. I., N. Y.) 


SKATE SHARPENER 


Ice-skating is made a pleasure by the 
novel carbide skate sharpener pictured 
below. Made with an aluminum body, 
ifs non-corrosive, can be. carried 


se BREET EEE 


oat 






| the around in the pocket. Its 44” slot fits 

tion F the majority of skate blades. 

pe& § (New England Carbide Tool Co. 

all Inc., 60 Brookline St., Cambridge 30, 

st E Mass.) 

vice 

arts, | MIDGET MIXER 

ed—# On the kitchen front, housewives 

any } should be interested in a portable elec- 

out § tric mixer featuring finger-tip control. 

‘omit § Of “midget” proportions, the gadget is 

tical } shout six inches long, has a concealed 
motor and a “sleeve” onto which is 

urth } attached the stainless steel agitator that 
does the work. Easy to clean, easy to 
store, it can be used in any size con- 
tainer, 

PIO — (Laurie-Ellerstein Co., Inc., 2 Park 

iltra } Ave, N.Y. 16, N.Y.) 

ither 

pro- HOBBY PLANE PROGRESS 

astet New horizons are looming for model 
plane devotees. A new phase in free- 








flight and control line models is the 
Tesult of a newly perfected thumb-sized 
iston-and-cylinder motor that gives 
me advantage of absolute, one-flip 
} Starting. Claimed to be a non-inflam- 
lable power source, the motor elimi- 
“Mates most of the usual difficulties of 
motored model flying. 
(Cleveland Model & Supply Co., 
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Cramer Posture 
Chairs in use 
all over the 

world. 


The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 





advertiser is based 
upon its essential 


value to the reader ya 
Cramer 





0S Lorain Ave., Cleveland 8, Ohio.) 
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Cramer Dealers 
Everywhere. 
Your inquiries 
are invited. 


POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 
















Your Progress Depends On 


“GETTING ALONG WITH 
OTHERS IN BUSINESS” 


Send for this Helpful Book 
by Norman Shidle—Today! 





128 Pages « Size: 6" x 9” « Cloth Binding 
Y OU’LL FIND that almost every one of 


the 61 commonsense essays in this hand- 
somely bound volume has a personal ap- 
plication to business problems you face 
daily. 
They shed light on these two currently 
critical American problems: 
1. Getting individualists to work together. 


2. Keeping organization a tool for men to 
use in getting things done; preventing 
it from being a flypaper across path to 
action. 

The following chapters typify the helpful 

nature of the material: “How to Praise,” 

“Bosses and Leaders,” “Think Right, Then 

Write,” “Putting Ideas To Work,” “How To 

Win Recognition,” “The Paradox of Suc- 

cess,” “The Truth About Security,” “The 

Reality of Intangibles,” “How To Profit 

From Meetings,” “How To Make Confer- 

ences Click,” etc. 

Recommended by The Executive Book Club: 

“A compendium of highly instructive essays 

on human relations—each of which has a 

personal and definite application to business 

problems. Mental stimuli and food for 
thought to the thinking businessman.” 

The price has purposely been kept low, only 

$2, because you'll want to place this fruit- 

ful book in the hands of all of your super- 
visory personnel. 


Send for Your Copy, Today! 
__ Start Using It At Once! 


B. C. FORBES & SONS 2 ee | co., INC. 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York 1-1 
ae mail me prepaid a om % acess Shidle’s 

pete: Along With Others In Business.” 
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a ll pay $2 when billed 
Un N. ‘é orders odd. ue for Sales Tax) 
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FORECAST 


Economists List Inflation, Aid|, 
To Europe as Major Problems 


ICKING inflation continues as the 
nation’s chief economic head- 
ache, with aid to Europe follow- 

ing a close second, according to lead- 
ing economists polled in ForBes 35th 
quarterly forecast. How to reduce taxes 
at the same time is also causing many 
a furrowed brow. 

In particular fields, the experts size 
up the next three months’ situation as 
follows: 

Propuction. Our observers see little, 
if any, change in the level of produc- 
tion for the coming quarter. Opinion is 
about evenly divided as to whether the 
trend will be up or down, but all agree 
that whatever change occurs will be 
slight. 

MATERIALS. Little change is expected 
in this field, either, but the general 
consensus is that there will be at least 
some increases in the supply of raw 
materials. Only in isolated cases, how- 
ever, will supply catch up with de- 
mand, and ample supplies are more apt 
to be the exception than the rule. 

Prices. FoRBES economists are in 
almost complete agreement here. Prices 
will continue their upward spiral, 
though several experts anticipate a 
leveling off toward the quarter’s end, 
and perhaps even a decline in prices 
for some raw materials. 

Waces. Our forecasters are unani- 
mous in predicting moderate upward 
wage adjustments. A few anticipate the 
“beginning of a third round of wage 
increases.” Says one: There will be a 
“continued slow upward movement of 
union wage rates.” 

Lapor. Serious strikes are unlikely, 
but expect continued pressure for 
higher wages and propaganda for the 
modification of the Taft-Hartley law. 
“Labor will continue fully employed, 
with unemployment negligible,” pre- 
dicts one economist, summing up the 
prevailing view. 

LEGISLATION. Foreign aid, inflation 
control and tax reduction will be the 
principal legislation subjects during 
the coming session of Congress, with 
prospects fair for passage of bills on 









the first two. As for a tax cut, dopl 
count too much on any reductigy 
before the middle of the year, 

INFLATION. Repeating previous for 
casts, FORBES economists continue 
cast a jaundiced eye on the nati 
attempts to curb inflation. “ 
inflation legislation of a mildly 1 
strictive nature” is the most comm 
prediction. However} a few econo 
see hope that by the end of this quar 
inflation will show signs of having ri 
its course. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. The ex 
take a dim view of attempts to 
the present international tangle. ¢ 
consolation: None predicts any ¢ 
shooting war between Russia and| 
United States. However, the feeling sf” 
expressed by some that there will bea” 
“sharp division of the world into tw 
spheres—Russian and American.” 

Finance. There’s general agreer 
that there will be a moderate rise 
money rates during the coming qu 
In addition, look for a shortage 
funds for investment. 
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FAVORABLE FACTORS 


ForBes forecasters cite the followi 
as the most favorable factors 
1948’s opening quarter: 

1. “Continued high production.” 

2. “Labor relatively quiet.” 

3. “Widespread demand for god 

of nearly all descriptions.” 

4. “The large supply of agricultw 

products.” 

5. “Absence of stock market spetg, 

lation.” 


UNFAVORABLE FACTORS 


The following unfavorable - facté 
sum up the bleak side of the picture: 
1. “Excessive amount of money! 
circulation.” 
2. “Too much government inié 
ference with economic forces 
3. “Economic distress in Europe: 
4. “Capitulation of employers ! 
union labor.” 
5. “Shortage of transpo 


equipment.” 
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THE MORAL OF THESE QUOTES IS THIS: 


NEW PLANTFINDER — 
FREE .. .' Describes im- 
mediately available proper- 
ties — indexed, cross-indexed 
for your convenience. Write 
for free copy—to the address 
listed below—on your com- 
pany letterhead, please. 


IANUARY 1, 1948 


Check us First for Land, 


ants and /iquipment 


Your Requirements “Unusual”? 


‘6 


*,.. what we have been able to do for our students... 
could not have been done without the understanding and 
co-operation of the War Assets Administration . . . your 
agency's handling of the entire matter has been outstand- 
ingly satisfactory .. .” 

— Educational Institution* 


Need New Facilities in a Hurry? 


“, . . delay might well have been disastrous. The 
handling . . . by your office has been . . . prompt and 
satisfactory .. .” 

— Tubing and Conduit Manufacturer* 


Want to Cut Your Costs? 


““ 


. we have been able to operate this plant at a 
profit . . . our facilities are modern and efficient . . . 
resulting in lower costs for us and . . . considerable com- 
petitive advantage.” 


: — Steel Fabricator* 


Looking for a Branch Plant? 


“We are glad to recommend to our industrial friends, 
who might be looking for new facilities or additional manu- 
facturing space, that they first consider available surplus 
war plants.” 

— Automobile Manufacturer* 


*From purchasers of war surplus plants; names on request. 


Investigate Ready-built, Ready-to-occupy 
Production Facilities Available Now 


Hundreds of sound, well-built, modern manufacturing 
plants and other production facilities are available fo 
immediate purchase or lease. Big, complete plants or small- 
space units, from coast to coast and border to border. 

Our nearest Field Office can tell you what and where 
these are, advise you how to bid on them, provide you with 
descriptive literature and other information. 

Phone, write or wire today. 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


ROOM 1402, ‘I’. BUILDING, WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


Field Offices: Atlanta * Birmingham ° Boston ~° Charlotte °* Chicago ° Cincinnati 
Cleveland * Denver °* Detroit * Grand Prairie, Texas ° Jacksonville * Kansas City. 
Missouri * les Angeles ° Minneapolis ° Nashville + New Orleans - New York 
Philadelphia °* Richmond ~ St. Lovis -* Salt Lake City ° Sean Francisco + Seattle 
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gana ym or not you are a Henry Ford admirer— 
you'll find this new book fascinating reading—rich 
in intimate anecdotes you'll want to be the first to tell! 

No hgnied hymn in his honor, this revealing 412-page 
book brings you a series of rich reminiscences of men 
presently or past members of the Ford hierarchy written 
by the eminently qualified Detroit newspaperman Bill 
Richards, who began his association with Ford 30 years 
ago as a reporter! 

You'll meet Henry Ford as a full-blown personality 
from a variety of interesting angles. Richards “shoots” 
Ford with rich, lusty fact-packed chapters on: 

. Ford’s campaign against the filthy weed. 

. His relations with labor and unions. 

. His devetion to old-fashioned dancing. 

. His profit-sharing plans. 

. The Ford Peace Ship of World War I. 

. His eating fads. 

The role his lieutenants played in the Ford organi- 
zation. 


BE THE FIRST TO READ 


Mail coupon below for your copy on Pub- 


NIDA WON 


circle to read “The Last Billionaire.” You'll 


months. cancelled. 


“SPECIAL PRE- PUBLICATION OFTE 


“THE LAST BILLIONAIRE 


Be the First to Read the New Book 


by William C. Richards 


412 Pages - 24 Chapters - Handsomely Bound - Price $3.75 


Intimate Stories of the Life and Legend of 


HENRY FORD 


Little Known Facts — Priceless Anec- 
dotes About Henry Ford and the Ford 
Hierarchy That Will Have Detroit 
Buzzing — Yours in This Fascinating 
New Book. 


Mail Coupon Below to Receive Copy on Publication Date. 


8. His relations with the press and his skill at making 
headlines. 


9. His Americana collections. 


These are but a few of the varied angles from which 
the author directs his piercing candid camera at Henry 
Ford. 

The result — a vivid picture that'll hit you between the 
eyes — implant an indelible image of America’s most dis- 
cussed industrialist. You'll race from chapter to chapter 
to finally see the real Henry Ford emerge—the supreme 
BOSS of the greatest industrial empire ever conceived. 
It’s a superb piece of reporting on a highly personal, inti- 
mate plane with deep understanding and insight but 
entirely free of whitewash. 

No book in recent years will be so widely discussed in 
business circles as “The Last Billionaire.” Be the first 
in your husiness circle to read it. You'll be “quoting” it 
for months! Mail coupon now for your copy on publi- 
cation date. 


“THE LAST SILLION AIRE 


Money-Back Guarantee. If book does not 
lication Date. Be the first in your business come up to expectations simply return it 
in good condition within 10 days and your 
be quoting the intimate anecdotes for purchase price will be refunded or charges 












FORBES BOOK STORE ; 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Rush me new book on Henry Ford “The Last Billionaire’ by William C. Richards on publication. 
I understand that I may return “The Last Billionaire” within 10 days for refund or cancellation if 


it does not satisfy. 


0 Enclosed is $3.75 payment in full. 
On N. Y. C. orders add 8c for Sales Tax) 


OC J will pay $3.75 on receipt of bill. 


Cee eee eee ee eee, 


Dtkkcsws docscsaccesntssbdbevvestnchinee ZONE......... STATE. 5 ..0ccc.cccee 


CHECK HERE (j IF YOU WISH TO BE NOTIFIED IN ADVANCE OF 
PUBLICATION OF OTHER IMPORTANT NEW BUSINESS BOOKS. 
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NUARY 1, 1948 


THE long and loudly predicted recession has not 
set in. Nor do I believe it will become pronounced 
during this quarter. 

On a visit to the Pacific Coast, however, I found 
that consumers are becoming less rambunctious, 
are purchasing useful things rather than luxuries. 

While I expect some decline in retail and other 
buying this year, I cannot forsee real depression 
in 1948 nor in 1949—nor probably for quite some 
time later. 

But the time will come when mankind will have 
to pay dearly for its gigantic follies. The world 
never suffered such destruction, waste, annihila- 
tion of wealth as afflicted it during World War II. 
The penalty will ultimately have to be paid. 


BETTER LABOR BEHAVIOR 


Meanwhile, we can expect, this quarter and 
during the year, somewhat better behavior by 
labor. 

More produ€tion per worker is already becom- 
ing manifest in various fields, 

Labor leaders are beginning to be held in less 
awe , by honest-to-goodness workers. The Taft- 
Hartley law has strengthened the position of union 
members, weakened the arbitrary dictatorialness 
of top union officials. 

The new year probably will bring numbers of 
moderate wage increases. But a fresh nationwide 
spiral of advances is unlikely. 

The cost of living has neared, if it has not 
reached, its peak. 

It is inconceivable that commodity prices can 
be forced much higher. 

Competition will shortly bring lower prices in 
some industrial fields—in textiles, for example. 

Home and other construction is expanding, 


. promises to expand very substantially in 1948. 


HOW ABOUT REGULATION? 


Expect some. Congress has enacted curbing of 
installment buying, for example. 

But neither Congress nor the people favor re- 
suscitation of anything resembling the ill-starred 
N.R.A. 

New-Dealism has lost its appeal—as was demon- 
strated by the election of a Republican-controlled 


U. S. Uncertainties Galore, But— 


Congress; also by very recent events in Congress. 

The American people, rightly, are most unlikely 
to accord their Government power to follow the 
example of Russia, in confiscating 90% of the 
country’s currency, drastically reducing the face 
value of government bonds, and otherwise severely 
punishing all who had succeeded in accumulating 
capital. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Deplorable though Russia’s adamant frustratior 
of everything favored by non-Soviet members of 
the United Nations has been,. the international 
skies have cleared, in the sense that the world now 
knows where it stands: it knows that the Com- ~ 
munists are determined to cause chaos, that they 
frenziedly fight world economic recovery, and that 
we face two national groups animated by con- 
flicting ideologies. 

It is. unthinkable that unrighteous might will 
triumph over right. 

God still is in Heaven. 


OUR FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


Personally, I continue to sit on the fence stock 
marketwise. , 

Money rates are stiffening, will continue to be- 
come firmer. 

This will inevitably mean lower prices for corpo- 
rate bonds yielding the lowest returns. 

I foresee quite wild fluctuations in different 
groups of stocks. Notwithstanding that shares of 
intrinsic merit today offer generous yields, there 
is no telling whether by next New Year average 
quotations will be higher—or lower. 

Relatively few of the nation’s millions of savers 
are today prepared to furnish the amount of equity _ 
capital—common_ stock—necessary to expand 
enterprise and employment adequately. 

Unless this condition be remedied, we cannot 
escape a larger measure of Government invasion 
of our investor-owned economic system. 


Next November will tell the tale. 


Lb Weg 
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Climaxes 


N our examination of Volume and 
Breadth as accessory tools in mar- 
ket analysis, we observed that mar- 
ket moves frequently reveal their im- 
pending termination through a con- 


traction of both these factors. Occa- 


sionally, however, particularly when 
the news background is inflammatory, 
the termination occurs on a wild, ex- 
cited tumult of buying or selling. We 
call such a termination a Climax. It is 
akin to the top-most point of a fever. 

The Climax is partly a function of 
the limitations of human patience and 
stability. After a market move has 
proceeded a certain distance and time, 
many people just plunge in wildly and 


Guide Posts 
To Wall St. 








Stocks Which Out-Perform 
“The Market” 
a —Percentage-Wise 2 


It is periorm other ——- some — 
far out-perform ers percentage- 
S The list, of changes. We 
S provide a factual 2 wesieels of the Gain 
\ and Loss Indexes recorded by 450 
stocks (not vy By RA they did on 
previous moves, but their relative per- 
formance percentage-wise as a move 
progresses). bar enslysle. 5 helps . 
(a) Eliminate — issues with 
below-average Indexes, thus 
minimizing tying up capital in 
Select dividend-paying stocks whose 
ect dividend- 8 
Gain Indexes ne their Loss 
Indexes in @ manner - which in- 
dicates they appear Jikely to out- 
perform “the market” in 
(c) Eliminate issues with inconsistent 
ag in which the risk is 
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(d) Select. a oe fast-moving, special 
situation type stocks which appear 
to afford geod speculative pos- 
sibilities. 

ps you would care to ex- 
amine the several year reeord of 
this analysis (and the current list) 
. « to determine for yourself 
whether or not it is possible, awe 
basing stock selection on this fac- 
tual information, to make $1 do the 
work of $2 with reasonable con- 


sistency. 
Ask for Report F-85 
Send $1 to cover costs 


MANSFIELD MILLS 
COMPANY 


2 East Ave. Larchmont, New Vous 
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By JOSEPH MINDELL 


buy if the preceding move has been 
upward, or sell if it has been down- 
ward. This, of course, is exactly the 
opposite to the proper trading pro- 
cedure. 

In the case of the Selling Climax, 
that is, the Climax after a protracted 
decline, margin selling and forced 
liquidation through the banks are 
added to the violence of the scared 
selling. All this combines to concen- 
trate an abnormal amount of selling 
into a brief period. The Selling Climax 
is the point at which selling reaches 
such a climax that a reversal—at least 
a temporary reversal—ensues. Selling 
has become so concentrated that it is 


then lighter for some weeks thereafter. 


The Selling Climax gives indications, 
through an observation of Volume and 
Breadth, of the market data. When it 
occurs in bull markets it provides good 
buy spots; when in bear markets it 
provides temporary short covering 
spots. The Buying Climax has a higher 
probability of forecasting reversal in 
a bear market, and the Selling Climax 
has a higher probability of forecasting 
reversal in a bull market. 


CAUSES OF SELLING CLIMAX 


The Selling Climax is caused by the 
panicky selling of stocks and by forced 


liquidation of the public and other | 


weak holders after a protracted decline. 
The characteristic support comes in 
from: 

1. Bears who cover. 

2. Experienced traders. 

3. Large interests and sponsors who 
are adding to their holdings, or who 
are trying to prevent further demorali- 
zation by providing temporary sup- 
port. 

The Climax can be of Intermediate 
or of Minor proportions. These are 





Josern MINDELL, industry analyst and stock 
market technician, is a partner in a leading 





Steck Exchange firm. 





Selling Climax: a 
1. A few months of market declin 
2. A substantial loss has occurr 

already. 

3. A few days of extremely sha 

decline have preceded. . 
4. A downside gap at the opening if 
5. About 90% of the total j 

traded are declines. 

6. Volume is at least 50% ab 
the daily average of recent weeks, 

7. Churning at new lows with lar 
blocks changing hands, and, finally, 
upside surge. 

In recent years the market has bee 

a safer buy .and has enjoyed a mo 

durable rise on the third or fourl 

successive Climax. If the Volume a 

Breadth of the final Climax are ke 

than that of the previous Climax, 

probabilities of a rise are better. 
The ensuing recovery retraces fre 

a little less than half to a little mo 

than half of the preceding decli 

Volume and Breadth characteristicallyy 

shrink on this rise, although the op 

timism of the financial communit 
sometimes recovers to an extraordinai 
extent. 


MINOR SELLING CLIMAXES 


The Selling Climax occurs me 
often on a Minor scale. We must 
ways ask ourselves: What was tha 
market condition before this slip? I 
it was seriously deteriorated, the fir 
Minor Climax may not produce a ¢ 
pendable rally. If the condition 
good, the rally is more likely to 
dependable. These are the general ch 





acteristics of the Minor Selling Clima 


1. A preceding decline of seve 
days. 

2. A sharp rise in Volume a 
Breadth. 

3. Excess of declines over advanctyy 
are 55-60% of the total issues traded 

4. More trustworthy in the directid 
of the Main Trend. © 

5. Saturday climaxes 
carry into Monday. 

6. More dependable when they oce 
in new low ground. 

7. More dependable on the third 
fourth Climax in a decline. _ 
The Climax is an occasion when & 
surface market indications of strengl 
or weakness are extremely deceptitt 

and an understanding of its unde 
causes and general characteristics 4 
enable us to spot it as the culminail 
of a move rather than a strong 
of continuation. 
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NUARY 1, 1948 


Fo the past year stocks have moved within the narrowest range 
percentagewise in 35 years. Has this been a period of accumula- 





tion or distribution? You can expect a decisive move when stocks 
break out of this trading range. That is why UNITED’s Forecast for 
1948, with 20 Outstanding Stocks for Income and Profit — pre- 
pared by a Staff whose Annual Forecasts have scored a high average 
of accuracy for over 20 years — is of vital importance to you now. 


A Guide to Greater Success in the New Year 


Vital Questions of Today 
Discussed in this Report: 


STOCKS 1; big rise in stocks likely in 
face of predicted earnings decline? 


BONDS Has a Bear Market started 
in bonds, or is current weakness a tem- 
porary upset? 


INFLATION wit! patch-work plans to 


check inflation be swept aside by rising 
wages and consumer demand? 


RAILS AND UTILITIES Are Rails a 


buy on basis of impending rate increase? 
Does inflation endanger Utilities? 


COMMODITIES Prices are up 50% 
from VJ Day. Will 1948 mark the peak 
of this price boom? 


AUTOS witi steel for Europe make 
autos even scarcer in 1948? Should motor 


stocks be bought or sold? 


BUILDING Is 1947 gain of 30% a 


temporary bulge, or start of real boom? 


. Are real estate prices at peak? 


| es year thousands of investors look for- 

ward to receiving this UNITED OPINION 
Report — the only Annual Forecast giving you 
the consensus of the country’ s leading authori- 
ties. Be sure to read this year’s Forecast analyz- 
ing 16 major phases of Business and Invest- 
ment, including Stocks, Bonds, Inflation, 
Building, Commodities, Retail and Foreign 
Trade, Earnings and Dividends. 


Facts on 20 Stocks to Buy 


Our Annual Forecast Report analyzes and 
gives definite reasons why the following are 
most attractive for appreciation and income 
in 1948: 


10 for Market Profit 


Selected from the groups likely to show the 
best earnings gains in 1948. Yields up to 8%. 


5 Sound Income Stocks 


For the conservative investor seeking reason- 
able safety with better than average yield — 


up to 6%. 
§ Quality Growth Stocks 


Established companies, where new products 
and rising earnings offer appreciation plus 
good income. 


For your copy of this important Report, 
accept the offer below: 


Yours with Special Months “Trial” 


‘Test the value of UNITED Forecasts for 
your own business and investments. Accept 
this' introductory offer of a full month’s Trial 
of the Weekly UNITED Service, together with 
this valuable Annual Forecast Report with 20 
Outstanding Stocks for 1948. For new readers, 
for only $1. 


Pin $1 to this ad. Fill in Name 
and Address and mail NOW! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY STREET — BOSTON 16, MASS. 


FM-44 







|| bringing 803 up-to-date individual 
| stock charts to investors planning 







gainful investments for 1948. 
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(New Jan. ‘48 semi-annual issue) with 


| 303 SECURITY CHARTS | 


(Jan. ‘48 Monthly Edition) 


| ESSENTIAL data on leading listed 

stocks are charted for quick sadly | 

| in these ego A printed 842x 11” | 

| books. Each Vie ee RICE 
Se EARNINGS and DIVI- 

| DENDS. The 303 SECURITY | 

| CHAR ARTS cover 21 latest months; 

CYCLI-GRAPHS cover last 13 yrs. 

} Convenient, practical, time-saving. 


Send $5 to Dept. FM-11 for both Folios 


Or send $12 tor next 5 months’ Security 
Charts plus New Yecr Cycli-Graphs plus 
large Wall Chart ot 6 Market Averages. 




















| SECURITIES RESEARCH CORPORATION . 
15th Year of Conti Chart Publicat 
141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 











End All “Wraps” Problems 


“Wraps’’ problems, keep 
clothing “‘in press,”’ aired 
on spaced hangers; pro- 
vide ventilated spaces for 
hats, overshoes and um- 
brellas. Save floor space, 


Office VALET Wardrobe 
Racks and Costumers end 
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tutions — municipal build- 
ings — schools — profes- 


VOGEL-PETERSON co. 


“The Cost-Rack People” 


624 South Michigan Ave. Chieago 5, U.S.A. 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 128 


The Board of Directors on December 17, 
1947 declared a cash dividend for the 
- ogg moge Sg od the year of Fa os 
e upon the 
Capital Stock. This ca fividend on “ 
paid by check on January 15, 1948 to 
common shareholders of record at the 
close of business on December 30, 1947. 
The Transfer Books will not be ‘closed. 


E. J. Becxmrt, Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 
a 

















STOCK ANALYSIS 


Prosperity Ahead 
For Steel Makers 


| auntie se misgivings may exist 
regarding the 1948 outlook for 
other industries, they do not apply to 
the steel companies, which can look 
ahead to at least another year, and 
possibly two or three, of substantial 
business and high earnings. This has 
marke‘ significance on the outlook for 
business generally, for it is impossible 
to have a bona fide depression while 
the heavy industries, particularly steel, 
are operating in high gear. 

The steel makers are currently oper- 
ating at a near-record level, around 











By W. C. HANSO 


demand, which is also likely to com 
tinue for most of 1948. 

To meet the greatly enlarged 
mand, the industry has been rapj 
expanding its plant facilities and 
proving its technological technique 
such as more efficient use of oxygen ig 
steel making. While some leading stg 
authorities state that the full benefiyy 
of these improvements will not be { 
for about a year, nevertheless, som 
results should be seen in the next fey 
months. More tonnage will be m 
available, and the extent to which a 





Steel Companies in High Earnings Cycle 


r——EARNINGS PER SHARE———, 1947 
Highest vidend Ree 

Since 1936 1946 Est. 1947 to Date Price 
PTE. ssnckbesgnces $ 9.13 $ 4.71 $ 6.00 $4.25 4 
Allegheny-Ludlum ........ 3.86 5.12 6.00 2.00 31 
American Rolling Mill.... 3.96 5.35 6.50 2.00 4 
Bethlehem Steel ......... 14.04 11.79 15.50 6.00 % 
Crucible Steel ....... oon” ae d 2.37 7.50 ifs 3 
Inland Steel ........c0000- 3.03 2.97 6.00 2.50 37 
Jones & Laughlin ........ 5.26 3.79 6.50 2.00 32 
National Steel ............ 8.21 9.17 14.00 4.00 9 
Republic Steel ............ 3.87 2.53 5.50 2.00 y) 
United States Steel....... 10.45 7.29 12.75 5.00 4 
Wheeling Steel ........... 11.74 6.25 11.00 2.00 4 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 9.13 8.51 13,00 4,00 1% 





d. Deficit. 





97% of rated capacity. Even if there is 
some later slackening from this extra- 
ordinary peak, the year’s average out- 
put will be well above ordinary peace- 
time rates. 

This condition is based upon a 
unique combination of circumstances, 
unparalleled in previous history. The 
pent-up demand for automobiles, con- 
struction, home appliances, machinery, 
industrial plant expansion, rail equip- 
ment, farm machinery and other prod- 
ucts is keeping the steel mills working 
at a breakneck pace. Demand is great- 
est for sheet, strip and tubular prod- 
ucts. Added to this is an urgent foreign 





W. C. Hanson, financial analyst and busi- 
ness consultant, has written extensively in 
the field of finance. 


tual output is boosted will depend upotl 
availability of scrap metal, coal andg 
continued labor peace. 
From an investment standpoint, one]? 
thing is very important: As long #F 
the high level of operations continue 
the industry will continue well above® 
its break-even point, and earnings Wij 
be in a high cycle. Eventually, ¢ 
course, when business slackens, iey 
steel production rate will fall below 
break-even point and will revert to ie@ 
so-called “famine” years, which recil]. 
in cycles between eras of prosperity. 
It will be some time before this hap 
pens. Meanwhile, 1947 estimated eam 
ings are well above 1946 rates, and a 
least as good a showing is anticif 
for 1948, as shown in the accompall 
ing table. Thus, while steel shares 1 


may 












































































































a had a fair advance, they are 
still selling at modest prices in relation 


“4o their estimated earnings. We believe, 
"therefore, that they will be among the 


leaders in the next market advance. 

A word of caution: Investors should 
recognize the very volatile nature of 
steel earnings and steel stock prices. 
Steel is one of the most cyclical busi- 
nesses in existence, marked by recur- 


ring feast and famine conditions. 
Shares in this field should therefore be 
regarded as comparatively “short 
term” ventures, that is, for about six 
months holding, probably not much 
longer. 

Moreover, not all steel issues look 
attractive at this point. Some have 
probably already marked up a good 
part of their advance, while others have 


peculiar problems, in contrast with the 
rest of the industry. It pays to be 
selective here, as elsewhere. 

Our preferences are for American 
Rolling Mill, the leading maker of 
sheet steel, used in many products; 
also Inland, Republic, Youngstown, 
Allegheny-Ludlum, and United States 
Steel, the dominant unit in the in- 
dustry. 


ON — 
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Provides Definite, 
Continuous Invest- 
ment Advice on 
“Percentage Invested” 
at Different 
Periods in the 
Business Cycle 


Advises on 
Stock - Market 
Trends 


Surveys and Analyzes 
Important Business 


Developments 


Counsels 
on 


Special Situations 


Offers 
Personal Review 
of Your List 


Gives Definite 
Recommendations 


Each Week 


Furnishes Further 
Personal Advice on 

Your Investments 
During Term of Service 


Projects 
Stock- Market 


Forecasts 


Articles, Methods of 





Timely Economic How to Allot 
Your Funds 


Security Selection to Groups 


Inquiry and Program 
Follow-Up and 


Market Policy 


Consultation 


Privilege 





GROWTH STOCKS 


For Longer-Term Investment 


A thorough survey of all higher-grade com- 
mon stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange has uncovered a group of 17 which 
appear subject to above-average long-term 
growth of earning power ... They tend to 
rise more than the general list in advances 
...+ They recover from declines more quickly 
than do stocks of companies without growth 
characteristics. 


Even if bought high in the market cycle, they 
give superior results over a period of time. 


This Important List and Study 


... with continuing benefits of Poor’s Investment 
Advisory Service, should bring you exceptional 
market results. 


Prompt acceptance of this invitation will bring 
you the privilege of securing a careful personal 
report on your list of holdings in which we will 
specifically counsel you as to whether certain 
securities should be replaced with others more 
likely to benefit from coming events, and advise 
you how you may strengthen your portfolio by 
improving your diversification, 


DEFINITE ADVICE ON THE KINDS OF 
STOCKS THAT SHOULD FARE BEST 
IN THE COMING YEAR 


This service gives you, in a unified program, a 
supervised list of 
stocks — followed 

up each week until 
their sale is ad- | 
vised. 


New Special Situations that we think could 
bring you exceptional results, such as this list of 
“17 Growth Stocks For Longer-Term Investment,” 
along with authoritative information and opinion 
on other securities of outstanding merit, will be 
included in the regular Bulletins, 


List Your Holdings Now 


Indicate your personal investment aims and mail 
today with coupon below. As soon as it arrives the 
full Service will be started, including the Special 
Study and List. Your investments will be studied 
and we will send you a personal report on how we 
believe your account can be improved, 


Standard and Poor's, the World’s Largest 
Investment Advisory Organization, Includes, 
with this Special Offer, Everything in This 
Advertisement, 


e Weekly Bulletins with Loose-Leaf Binder 
e “Supervised Program’”’ Advices 


e Personal Investment Advice and Consule . 


tation Privilege 
Securities Record Form 


Extended Service (1 Month on Semi- 
Annual Subscription) (2 months on An- 
nual Subscription) 


on ee oe ee oe oe os MAIL THE COUPON oo oe oe oe ee ee 


Standard & Poor’s Corporation 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


FREE EXTENDED SERVICE 
1 Month on Semi-Annual 
2 Months on Annual 


Gentlemen: Please enter my trial subscription as described below, for the 
complete Poor's Investment Advisory Service and continue until otherwise 
notified. I understand this includes (a) ‘“‘Supervised Program’’ recommenda- 
tions (one group for capital gain, one for capital gain and income, one for good 
income return and another group of fixed-income securities, (b) Consultation 
Privilege—with review of my list, (c) Weekly Bulletins, (d) Policy Recommen- 
dations, (e) Securities Record Form, (f) “‘How To Invest” instruction folder, 
(g) Special Study on 17 Growth Stocks. 


SEMI-ANNUAL RATE [_| $35 
Air Mail 0 $35.50 


ANNUAL RATE [ | $65 
Air Mail 0 $66.00 


(Send no money—lInvoice will be sent later) 
0 Please stamp my name in gold lettering on binder 
(A substantial loose-leaf binder is included without extra charge) 
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Informative Reading 


7 Veluable booklets are published by many 


concerns and made available free to inter- 
ested business men. The best of these on 
matters of wide interest are listed in this 
every-issue service to Forses readers. Ad- 
dress your request, by number, to: Sub- 
scriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


412. WHat Maxes Us Tick: Analyzing 
some of the elements that will be important 
to the salesman’s future success, an indus- 
trialist reveals some interesting and funda- 
mental facts about our social and economic 


way of life, points out some of the ideas 





STOCK MARKET INVESTORS 
and TRADERS COURSE 


By D. E. Hayes 
(Registered Investment Advisor} 


Not an Advisory Service. 


A course of instructions on how to 
invest in the Stock Market. What 
and when to buy and when to sell. 
Market action, etc. Above Lessons 
by Mail for Home Study. 


Write for Information: c/o D. E. HAYES 
L. A. University Bldg., P. O. Box 3147, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 





that motivate our actions, and stresses the 
inter-relation between salesmanship, service 


and free enterprise. 


413. America’s Firness to Survive: An 
outstanding scientist and educator, in survey- 
ing the national scene, points out that na- 
tional survival depends upon a vigorous 
demonstration in the next decade that we 
can make our form of democracy function 
even in a war-torn world. Instructive, 
thought-provoking, this booklet is required 
reading for a thorough understanding of 
how world events condition the American 
business man’s actions, decisions. 


414. Economic Prorite OF THE AMERICAS: 
Some plain talk by a south-of-the-border 
statesman about the problems facing inter- 
American trade. He indicates the danger 
spots, makes some sound recommendations 
for achieving economic co-operation and 
smoothing out foreign trade tangles. 


415. Winter Resorts In THE SOUTHWEST: 
This attractive folder lists 55 famous resorts 
and dude ranches in Arizona, California and 
New Mexico, giving an up-to-date thumb- 
nail summary of the vacation potentials 
offered by each. 


416. Prostems oF European An: Authori- 
tative discussion by an expert in the field 
of the financial, economic, political and social 
problems arising from Europe’s prostrate 
condition. Based on on-the-spot observations, 
he makes some incisive and pertinent com- 
ments about what we can and cannot do in 
formulating a suitable reconstruction pro- 
gram. 














company. 


PHILIP MORRIS 
MARLBORO 
| 





ENGLISH OVALS 








° Judged Best of Tobacco Industry 
Financial World Aanual Report Survey 


Philip Morris management reports the facts 
and introduces the personalities and philosophy 


behind the operations of a leading tobacco 


PHILIP MORRIS « co.u10.,1nc. 


Makers of the finest cigarettes and pipe 
tobaccos. Our success depends upon the 
smoking enjoyment of our owners and friends. 


REVELATION 


SPUD BOND STREET (a, 


DUNHILL MAJORS, LONG SIZE 





replies, please confine each inquiry to one 
specific question, and enclose stamped, self. 


addressed envelope. Questions not answered 


here will be answered by mail. 


Q.—I am interested in securing a copy of 
the book entitled “Mutual Survival,” by 
Professor E. Wight Bakke, mentioned in 
Lawrence Stessin’s article “A Unioneer 


Speaks His Mind,” in the Dec. 1 issue of ” 


Forses.—A. Ewinc GREENE, The Mason and 
Dixon Lines, Kingsport, Tenn. 


A.—Published by Harper & Bros. 
49 E. 33d St.. New York 16, N.Y, 
Price, $1.50. 


Q.—How may I go about getting full in 
formation on Auto Courts and Motels?—F, 
GoLLersruD, Skamokawa, Wash. 


A.—Trade magazines covering 
this field: Motor Court Age, 105 
Atlas Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Tourist Court Journal, 107 S. First 
St., Temple, Tex. Trade Associa- 
tion: International Motor Court 
Association, West Campton, N.H. 


Q.—I have been unable to locate the book 
“Important Steps in Retail Credit Opera- 
tion,” listed in your September 15 issue. 
Where may I obtain this book?—E. E. 
Lemmeacu, Knoxville, Il. 


A.—National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation, 1218 Olive St., St. Louis, 
Mo. Price, $1.50. 


Q.—Some time ago I read in Forses about 
a car washing set-up that would wash cars 
in record speed. Can you give me the name 
of the manufacturer of this equipment? 
—Daniet Veruicn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A—Minit-Man Auto Wash Co. 
— Melville at Green, Detroit, 
c 


Q.—Could you recommend any books, 
pamphlets or journals on the subject of 
Magazine Publishing?—Rosert C. Brynes, 
Courte Madera, Calif. 


A.—Magazine World, 40 E. 49th 
St.. New York 17, N. Y. 


Q.—Where can I get a book on corpora 
tions and what their officers can do?—J. F. 


Nyquist, Nyquist Food Market, Willmar, 


Minn. 


A.—Corporation’ Law for Officers 
and Directors, published by The 
Ronald Press Co., 15 East 26th St. 
New York, N.Y. Price, $7.50. 


Q.—Where may I obtain booklets, etc., on | 


lighting, footcandles or*any other type of 


illumination?—THomas KeEtty, Syracusé, ~ 


N. Y. 


A—Write to: Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc. Fixture Division, 
Ipswich, Mass,; The Edwin F. Guth 


Co., St. Louis 3, Mo.; General Elec- — 


tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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What's Your Problem? 


Every ‘issue, Forses will help subscribers 
find a solution to their business problems, 
Simply address your query to Business Infor. ~ 
mation Editor, Forses Magazine, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. To facilitate | 
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' BULL or BEAR in 1948 


 VERYONE has an answer to that question, but how many have the RIGHT answer? One answer and one 
answer only will put PROFITS IN YOUR POCKETS in 1948. To secure that correct answer, we have 
a generous expenditure of time, money, and effort. We are now privileged to offer you for the modest 
ym of $5.00 our own unique appraisal of the market situation for the coming year. This will also entitle you 





jo the next three issues of our Weekly Bulletin (The Annual Rate of which is $80.00 per year). 
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. OUR ANNUAL FORECAST 


js a professional estimate of what the market will do in 
based on technical, economic, cyclical, and psycho- 
ical factors. We do not claim, of course, that it will 
prove infallible, but we do believe that it will prove quite 
yeful to you during the coming year, if the past record 
gf these annual forecasts is any criterion. Let’s look at 
hat record just for a moment. 


In 1944, we said: “Advancing forces predominate through 
entire year.” 


In 1945, we said: “Cycles point to a bull market. These 
bullish forces are so powerfully evident that we are con- 
t of much higher prices at the end of the year.” 


In 1946, we published a chart with our annual forecast, 


md this chart indicated a reaction to come during the’ 


pring months, followed by an advance to the month of 


August, culminating in sharp declines sometime between 
August and October. 


In 1947, our chart shows a market advance in January, 
followed by irregular declines that reach bottom at some 
time between May and July, succeeded by irregular ad- 
vances in the latter half of the year. 


Today, we stand at a pivotal market position, nearly at 
the end of one of the longest periods of narrow-range 
fluctuation in market history. Those who intend to make 
profitable decisions need to discover what tomorrow’s 
market will be, today. Our ANNUAL FORECAST is 
designed to help you do just that. Send for it now. It 
may prove to be your GUIDE TO GREATER SUCCESS 
in 1948. Fill in the coupon below and send it with your 
remittance at once. 








OUR WEEKLY BULLETIN IS MAINLY BASED UPON THE STUDY OF 


THE SENSITIVE INDEX 


The data and chart of this index is published weekly in our 
bulletins. 


THE SENSITIVE INDEX is a factual study based upon 
action of the market. No emotions of fear, hope, or 
reed can enter its datas UNUSUAL RECORD: Since 
ptember 1946 when the study was completed, its record 
fas been unusual. This can be seen in our booklet, “THE 
OPEN BOOK,” which shows how the SENSITIVE 
INDEX was interpreted i in every one of our bulletins from 
November 1946 to August 1947. It ¢an be checked on past 
triods from 1930 to 1946 in the charts outlined in our 
boklet, “HOW TO USE THE SENSITIVE INDEX.” 
Both of these booklets will be sent to you free of charge 
With your order of THE ANNUAL FORECAST. 


he most recent success of this index was as interpreted 
in our bulletin published on Dec. 5, 1947 and which showed 
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30 HUNTINGTON AVENUE 


Dept. F49 


Weak Selling to accumulate. In that bulletin, we said: 
“The market is now in a position to stage a sizeable rally. 

. DATES-OF-TURN: Since the Weak Selling Signal 
is getting more and more positive, we believe either Satur- 
day or Monday, December 6th or 8th will prove to be a 
date-of-change.” The turn of the market started exactly 
at that time. 


THE STOCK SELECTOR: 


This is a study by which we pick a few issues at the 
begining of each movement. Its past record can be 
seen in our “OPEN BOOK.” The top of our selection 
on Dec. 5th was Eastern Stainless Steel. It sold at 14% 
on Dec. 6th, then advanced to 22 by Dec. 15th. 
Selectivity paid off again. 

Now you have the chance to try this study in the next 

three weeks and test its value yourself. 


FINANCIAL SERVICE 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 





NUARY 1, 1948 


Yes—Send me your Annual Forecast for 1948 and three weeks of your Bulletin Service. Enclosed find $5.00. 
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“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


Tenth Year 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow's theory. 


Send $1 for Four Weeks’ Trial 


GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F & E. 26TH AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 
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THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 


» [| stock maruet 
| INSTRUCTION 


(Not an advisory service) 


teaches you how to eliminate 
guesswork in judging the proba- 
ble course of price movements 
and shows how to conduct your 
investment or trading opera- 
tions in accordance with time- 
tested principles. 


Develops independent judgment 
Offers you a definite compre- 
hensive plan of study which en- 
ables you to employ your funds 
in the stock market intelligently. 








Leccwwewccescesoe4s 


WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
92 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Send me particulars of your Course of 
Instruction. 
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Your Dynamic Low-Priced Stock List 
plus 1948 Stock Market Outlook 
plas 6 weeks’ bulletin trial 
plus investment instruction sheet 








weekly 
all: for only $1.00, prepaid. 
Squeve-Rect Advtecry Servies 
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MARKET OUTLOOK 


Prospects for 1948 
By HARRY D. COMER 
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THE 1947 range in Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average (186.85 high-163.21 low) 
was only 23.64 points. That amounts to 
less than 15% of the low, marking the 
narrowest percentage range in the 51- 
year history of the averages, except 
only the war year 1944, when the range 
was slightly under 14%. 


This unusual “compression” in the 


‘| market is a technical feature calling 


for a substantial swing in prices (up 
or down) as the normal sequel. 
Whether the tight trading area out- 
lined during the past year will prove 
to. be a base, followed by an upswing, 
or a shelf, followed by a downswing, 
will depend upon future _politico- 
economic developments. Technically, 
however, an early lifting across last 
year’s high should be accepted as sig- 
nalling the direction as upward. 


Despite the recent narrowness of 
range in average prices, the market of 
the past year has been a highly selec- 
tive affair. Some groups of stocks now 
stand near the highs of the past 12 
months, while others hover close to 
lows. The divergence of price move- 
ment even within given groups has 
been extraordinary. Take Rails, for 
example. Recently, on the same day 
that Pennsylvania made a new low, 
“Nickel Plate” lifted into new high 
ground. 


Re-alignment of prices of individual 





stocks, which is masked rather than re- 





vealed by the steadiness of average M™, ins 
quotations, has undoubtedly served to @ "24. 
improve the market's internal condi@ 2¢™' 
tion and the prospects for 1948. peons 
First quarter of new year will wit & Wher 
ness further spiraling of inflation int™p ¥2 
America as labor seeks and gets ar » chan 
other round of wage boosts “to meet gj ¥T0! 
the rising cost of living.” @ out. 
Investor preference for “inflation 
type” stocks was amply demonstrate A 
in 1947, Pronounced strength in issus 
representing natural resources (Oil, be 


Coal, Timber, Land) has featured thegy 
market for a good many months, This B 


trend is likely to continue, as more and fon 
more people come to recognize the #” ” | 
chronic nature of our money -disease, - 
Dollars are steadily sagging in valt Py 
and no cure is in sight. ; 

In course of time common stocks a * 
a whole seem bound to reflect the im 
flationary trend now gripping ourg@™ 
economy. All legislative proposals th Ver 
far made deal with symptoms instead § ‘@ 
of the basic cause—government spend: iy 


ing. 
Equities remain decidedly preferable 
to cash and fixed-income securities. 
Among most promising industries 3, 
for 1948 are: Oil, Building, Aute » 
bile, Steel, Farm and Industrial Mo 7 
chinery,. Merchandising and Ra 
Equipment. 
Advance release, by air mail of this 


article will be sent to interested ‘a 
on the day of its writing. Rates on : 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


Prepare For Coming Opportunities 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 
‘ A a whole, stocks, by their very 


nature, are not conservative in- 
yestments. They should be regarded as 
media of speculation. They need con- 
‘stant watching, as a mother watches 
™ her small children. 
Money cannot be made in the stock 
§ market every year. Ownership of any 
type of property or investment involves 
risk. After an advancing stock market 
© {called a bull market) shows signs of 
| disintegrating, one’s main job should 
be to make sure he retains most of his 


capital, not hesitating to take losses in 


‘order to be prepared for the next bull 


BP market. 
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A willingness to take losses is a vital 
attribute. 
When a bull market is over, the en- 


, suing, and sometimes long, period of 
® readjustment is very trying on one’s 
-merves and patience. There are occa- 


ions when the skies appear to clear, 


_ when one is tempted to buy. It is not 


‘always easy to resist taking such a 


*chance, but as soon as one sees he is 


wrong, the best thiag to do is to get 


} out. 


CONSERVE CASH 


Also, during such readjustment 


periods, one should trade very lightly, 


with only part of his capital, making 


Sure that most of his capital is in cash, 
| government 
; bonds (short-term issues preferred), or 
/ahandful of stocks which appear best 


and best 


corporation 


in every way, including market action. 
When signs appear that a bear 
| market is definitely over and the foun- 


P dations are laid for another advancing 
| cycle, many investors, unfortunately, 


have lost their funds, or their nerve. 


"Very often when the indications are 


plain that the market has finally turned 


for the better, advice to buy falls upon 


ears. If one buys around the bot- 
tom, he can quickly make up previous 
losses and make a large profit in addi- 
ti on. 
_ Some readers may possibly recall the 
nqualified advice I gave in the Spring 
of 1942, strongly recommending the 
urchase of stocks for a big, long ad- 
vance, with predicted prices. (Most of 
he latter were subsequently realized). 
ANUARY. 1, 1948 
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The market was:then very dull; the 
news was persistently bad. At the very 
moment when heaviest purchases were 
warranted most investors were on the 
sidelines. But after the market had ad- 
vanced for a few years, public interest 
increased, and was heaviest, in 1946, 
right before the final peak. 

Nobody can tell, in advance, just 
‘when a final peak will be made. As 
long as the market is still rising, many 
still like to take a chance on some- 
thing. 

But at that time, one should take 
profits on the stocks which were pur- 
chased around the bottom and which 
advanced extensively, and greatly re- 
duce the size of subsequent purchases 


. (buying only the best stocks, but get- 


ting out of them, too, at a profit or 
loss, when signs of trouble appear). 


HOLD BEST STOCKS 


Anybody entering the market, after 
a long rise, is almost certain to see his 
stocks ‘go down. But if one sticks to 
the best stocks at such a time—stocks 
which were not overboomed—he can 
safely buy more at lower prices later 
on. Stocks of the leading companies 
usually recover in the next bull market, 
so that if one retains sufficient capital 
to buy more near the bottom, he can 
get out ewhole. But many poor-grade 
stocks fall by the wayside. 

The last bull market reached its peak 
in May, 1946, after a four-year rise. 

There is a good chance that another 
buying opportunity will occur during 
1948. 

There are, already, indications that 
some groups are completing their re- 
adjustments. For example, the airplane 
manufacturing stocks reached their 
peak in December, 1945 (five months 
ahead of the “averages” ). These stocks 
have returned to the approximate levels 
from which their advance-started. 

The movie stocks have declined sub- 
stantially and I estimate that they are 
about 10 to 15% from bottom. The 
same applies to the rubbers, the de- 
partment stores, finance companies, 
coppers, railroad equipment, utilities, 
automobiles, machine tools, and some 
rails, such as Pennsylvania. The oil 
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a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange and a registered invest- 
ment adviser, makes his head- 
quarters in our Philadelphia office. 


Transactions for his customers 
are made through us. 


Inquiries Invited 


REYNOLDS & Co. 


Members of New York and other leading 
Stock and Commodity Exchanges 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
120 Broadway 1528 Walnut Street 
Other New York City Offices: 
Empire State Bidg. 


Branch Offices: 


Allentown, Pa. Laneaster, Pa. Pottsville, Pa. 
Scranton, Pa. York, Pa. East Orange, N. J. 
Morristown, N. J. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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SOME OPINION | 








AND 
PREDICTIONS 


Among other timely discussions on 
the market in our recent Bulletins is 
a special article entitled “Some Year- 
End Opinions and Predictions’ —a 
general survey of the momentous 
1948-54 period. 


While we may later be proven wrong 
in some of these “forecasts” on the 
market and the political scene, there 


is nevertheless immense food “for 
thought in what we have ventured 
to say. 








these two important Bulletins, plus 
releases of December 30, January 2 
6, 9 and 13, on receipt of only. $1 


Better still, send [] 


and receive in addition “A Study of 
All Major Market Swings in the 
Past 50 Years.” 


Regular Term Subscription Rates: 
Six months’ service 


One year’s service 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F-11, Springfield 3, Mass. 
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Your dividend notice in ForRBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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during the past year and a half. 


_ group 
- Some of these still look attractive, such 
__ as Socony, Pure Oil and Tidewater. 


After the market made its first sharp 
recovery, following the tragic events 


_ subsequent to Pearl Harbor, the Dow- 
» — Jones industrial averages fluctuated be- 
_ tween 140 and 150 from the middle of 


1943 until the end of 1944. A long 
base was made, preceding the advance 


- to 212 in the Summer of 1946. 


When the market started down from 
this peak, I thought it possible that the 
decline would continue down to the 
base of 1943 and 1944, just mentioned. 
Actually, a great many stocks did de- 


_ cline to the levels existing during that 
* period, and 20 of the stocks in the in- 


dustrial averages did likewise. The 10 


in the averages which did not were 
»  Johns-Manville, Eastman, National Dis- 
oa _ tillers, Sears, two steels, three oils and 
__. Union Carbide. The average stopped at 
160, due to the 10 stocks mentioned. 


In other words, I had estimated that 
the bottom for the current bear market 
would be considerably higher than the 
bottom in 1942, partly due to the great 
inflation which has taken place in 
prices of everything, a considerable 


" part of which is likely to be permanent. 


STUDY STOCKS BY GROUPS 


Nobody can be sure that the aver- 
ages will decline to the 1943-44 base, 
because these averages represent 30 
stocks only, in various: industries, and 
these stocks do not, individually, reach 
their lows (or highs) at the same time. 
The best one can do is to study stocks 
by groups, and when more than half 
the groups show signs of leveling off, 
and refuse to decline further during 
months of bad news, one can conclude 
that the worst is about over. 

The movement of stocks within a 


_-group is far more uniform than the 


stocks comprising the averages. 

Many groups of stocks make their 
lows long before the averages. There is 
no point in selling the utilities now, for 
example, just because’ the industrial 


averages decline. 


The utilities are low enough; the 


need for rate-relief is apparent to the 
_ State public service commissions. These 


stocks should be close to bottom. 
Likewise, some of the railroad stocks 


have declined to levels where purchases 
are warranted. 


I think this particularly applies to 
Pennsylvania Railroad, now around 
$16, after a decline from 47 in 1946. 
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is in prospect, I think. 

Investors should now prepare for 
coming opportunities. Don’t follow the 
crowd, and become discouraged during 


- the last part of the decline. There will 


be another bull market! There is noth- 
ing new in Wall Street. 


A substantial increase in freight rates 


The current readjustment period ha 
already lasted a long while, and, i; 
many cases, has not too much further | 
to go. 

* 


Advance release by air mail of this regular ” 
article will be sent to interested readers 


on the day of its writing. Rates on request, 





READERS SAY 


“HOLLOW SEPULCHRE" 


Your magazine is evidencing symptoms of 
approaching demise. No publisher would, 
except under dire necessity, father so worth- 
less a production. I began under the mis- 
taken notion that I might profit from your 
commentaries. . . . How your readers can 
continue putting up with such a hollow 
sepulchre as your—well, doubtless once in, 
their retrogression is difficult—-Watter B. 
SHEPPARD, Denver, Colo. 


ACCURATE PREDICTIONS 


Your magazine is certainly an inspiration 
and a valuable business guide to every or- 
ganization executive who aspires to build 
rapidly and take advantage of the accurate 
predictions as to the future trend of business 
and valuable current financial information.— 
E. J. Montacue, pres., Commercial Life In- 
surance Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 


INSANITY 


My reason for not renewing my subscrip- 
tion is that you should be fighting tooth and 
nail to end the New Deal insanity in govern- 
ment instead of beaming optimism 365 days 
per year, decade after decade. 

The American people thought they were 
voting out the New Deal last November 
[1946], but have since realized that they 
just voted in another set of New Dealers on 
the Republican ticket. Dewey and Vanden- 
berg have stated that it is O.K. to throw 
away 15 or 20 billions of dollars in Europe 
and China. In other words, the Communistic- 
Socialistic New Deal is our only salvation, 
but the Republicans say that they can ad- 
minister the New Deal policies more effi- 
ciently than it is now being administered. 

No one dares.venture a guess in public 
or for publication as to the eventual outcome 
of this New Deal insanity.—G. B. Cuastatn, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


PUFF STUFF 


Joining with R. M. Howard [Readers Say, 
Dec. 1], I am fully surfeited on your puff- 
sheet stuff. I remember when you had a 
department for “Important People,” but that 
has been dropped. I like the magazine, but 
fear that the racket element is not absent— 
blowing horns for people who may be paying 
for it some way or other—D. H. McCon- 
NELL, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HELPFUL 


May I extend my congratulations to you 
on your Thirtieth Anniversary issue. As is 
my custom with Forses, I shall read it from 
cover to cover. 

Forses still continues as my favorite mag- 
azine and is the only one I read so thor- 


oughly. I have gleaned many helpful ideas 
from your features and services, especially 


“Useful Booklets.”—Haroip A. Suarprte, Jr, 


Hawthorne, Calif. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


It really is too bad that “The Indignant 
Housewife” turned out to be Fores instead 


of a truly “indignant housewife,” because | ~ 
was just getting ready to sock her in the © 


teeth with the prettiest set of reasonable 
profit figures that “she” ever saw. ... 


The hoax was a gentle one and in good © 


taste. We all need jacking up once in a 
while. It was just the luck of the gods that 


I had the time to answer “Mrs. Benson” 4 


that day, although we do make it a pretty 


strong policy to try to answer consumer ¥ 


complaints the same day we get them.— 
Epwarp QO. MATHER, executive director, 
Milk Dealers’ Association of Metropolitan 
New York, New York, N. Y. 


UNDERESTIMATED 


In your Dec. 1 issue, under the caption 
“Stocks in Line for Dividend Increases,” we 
note that you have listed Mullins Manufac- 
turing Corp. and have indicated that the 
possible total dividend for 1947 will be ap- 
proximately 90 cents. 


On Oct. 23, this company declared a reg- ; 


ular dividend of 25 cents per share, plus 
an extra dividend of 40 cents per share, 
payable Jan. 2, 1948, to stockholders of 
record Dec. 15, 1947. This declaration brings 
the total dividends declared this year to 
$1.40.—Harry KRroune, secretary-asst. treas- 
urer, Mullins Manufacturing Corp., Salem, 
Ohio. 


UNFAIR? 


I have just read with interest the article 
under the heading “Public Relations” in 
your Dec. 1 issue, and I am of the opinion 
that, unwittingly, you have been unfair to 
the New York department stores. 

It is the general rule in stores selling 
books that they may not be returned for 


credit or exchange. As you will realize, books — 


have no value except to be read. If it were 
not for this rule many people would buy 
them, read them and then return them, 
either demanding their money back or an- 
other book. .. . 


Under the circumstances, while I think it 7 
is a fine thing for a publication like yours | 


to check up on the way in which stores are 
supporting their own goodwill, I find myself 


wishing your enterprising reporter had di- | 
rected his efforts at something more in the’ 
line of general merchandise—Lew HAHN, — 
president, National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, New York, N. Y. a 
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Is Capitalism — 
{Continued from page 16) 


owned $150 million of the Insurance 
‘Corp.’s stock, but this has now been 
paid off and the Federal Reserve Banks 
own it all. Of the country’s 15,000 
_ banks and banking firms, not counting 
54,000 branches, nearly 92% are cov- 
ered by this insurance. 
Neither the Federal Reserve Banks 
nor the Federal Deposit Insurance 
) Corp. is controlled by any banking 
B or financial group. In fact, the biggest 
_ bank—Giannini’s Bank of America on 

the Pacific Coast—is oftenest in open 

conflict with the Federal Reserve 
| Board. The Board itself does not 
We always see eye to eye with the chair- 
_ man of the Federal Deposit Insurance 

Corp., and honest differences of opin- 
® ion regarding semi-technical procedure 

_ have more than once been voiced. 

Oe The Bloomfield bank, then, is a fair- 
| sized unit of a government-regulated 
organism serving all sections and 
neighborhoods of the United States, 
each for the most part locally owned 
and made up of relatively small sums 
belonging to a multitude of stock- 
holders and 65 million depositors, 
after allowance of 10 million over- 
-. Sa» @pping accounts. (No official figures 
1e are available showing number of in- 
| dividual stockholders, though it is cer- 
tainly large.) The stockholders own 
$9.5 billion, on which they receive an 
average cash return of 31/3%; and 
the depositors, $135 billion, of which 
$100 billion are withdrawable by 
check and $35 billion are time de- 
posits and savings. Individuals: and 
businesses own $112 billion; Govern- 
ment, $9 billion. The $14 billion bal- 
ance consists of inter-bank deposits 
le m@ 2nd miscellaneous items outstanding. 
n @ Average deposit balance for individ- 
uals and btsinesses comes to about 
$1,700 apiece. 

Net profits of this organism, after 
income taxes, has ranged from 10%, 
during the recent war, down to 544% 
loss in 1934—a 7% average during 
13 years. What’s left after paying divi- 

_ dends goes to stfengthen the banks’ 
m capital funds” but cannot keep pace 
with growing deposits. 

Largest item in banking industry’s 
resources is $70 billion of U. S. Gov- 
_ €rnment obligations; next come cash 
, and loans, about $33 billion each. Less 
‘than 5% of the nationwide deposits 
“are invested in stocks, stock-secured 
dA ARY 1, 1948 
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collateral, or hok-gheerentaat securi- 
ties. Of the loans, not quite half are 
to merchants and manufacturers on a 
few months’ time; a quarter on real 
estate, including $6 billion on homes; 
farmers have borrowed $1.3 billion; 
around 10% are best described as 
“loans to individuals”—automobile or 
radio purchases and the like. 

When you enter a bank like the one 
at Bloomfield, your contact is with an 
integral part of capitalism per se, as 
represented by the pooled efforts and 
co-ordinated self-denials of a great 
many people—all to provide jobs and 
homes and commodities for themselves 
and others. The net money-hire of 
these accumulated capitals, paid by 
innumerable businesses, farms and 
homesteads, is parcelled out among yet 
another multitude in the form of earn- 
ings on bank shares and interest on 
savings. 


Men of Achievement 
(Continued from page 13) 


He had a pungent word to say 
on the political situation: “Certain 
wealthy people get spoiled. They want 
to pick a man for the top office who 
can be controlled and dominated— 
then they wonder why they can’t elect 
him. ... 

“Yes, ” he said slowly, “ve got a 


sort of personal and business phibos- - 


ophy combined. As Owen D. Young 
said, I believe that any top manage- 
ment man should see to, it that his 
business is properly and soundly 
financed. If anything happens to his 
business through carelessness, he 
should be held as responsible as a 
brakeman for a collision. . . . I believe 
a top executive shouldn’t pick too 
many men of the same type for big 
positions. If they all reason alike, he'll 
get a pretty uniform brand of thinking 
from them. He has to be open-minded 
enough to select people unlike him- 
self. Often very difficult people make 
genuine contributions to executive 
planning. 

“As Gimbel’s head man, it’s my job 
to be a builder-upper, to strengthen 
the morale of my team, never to repri- 
mand anyone in public, to give every- 
one a clear-headed, followable concep- 
tion of what has to be done, to recog- 
nize merit and original thinking right 
away and reward it—as in the case of 
a clever employee in our Philadelphia 
store, who wrote a wonderful pay en- 
velope message: ‘The smallest Good 









Deed is better than the grandest good 
intention.’ ae 

“Economic independence doesn’t set s 
anyone free. Or it shouldn’t, for the | 
higher up you go, the more response 
bilities become yours. : 

“A top executive has to be around 
and be consistently available, punc- 
tually, for consultation and giving ad- 
vice. I don’t mind any of my men tell- © 
ing me I’m wrong when their opinion 
is sought. But they should: back up 
their opinion with facts. A good boss 
has to know how to handle people 
considerately to get maximum results. 
He should know how to delegate au- 
thority and then back it up; he should ~ 
be continually bolstering his organiza- 
tion. He has to maintain a consistent 
‘customer’s attitude.’ He has to set cer- 
tain standards and live up to them. 
Then those standards will permeate. his — 
business and raise its morale.” 

His eyes twinkled as he spoke of his 
twin 19-year-old sons, Peter and 
David, now on military duty in Japan. 
He proudly showed us a picture of 
these two young stalwarts guarding Hi- 
rohito, showed a revealing letter from 
David describing the few amenities of 
life in the Flowery Kingdom. His 
other older son, Bruce, served three 
years in the Pacific with the AAF, has 
5,000 flying hours to his credit and 
ranked fourth in the recent Bendix 
Trophy Air Races at Cleveland with a 
speed of 411 m.p.h. 

““My greatest success? Well, I think 
I'd take it as my greatest in feeling 
and hoping that all these men of mine 
thought that the words on the plaque, 
which they gave me at the Gimbel 
Centenary in 1942, were all true. . . .” 

It reads: 


TO 
BERNARD F, GIMBEL | 
ORGANIZER MERCHANT LEADER 
COMRADE 


TO THE ABILITY OF THE BUSINESS 
ORGANIZER, THE ACUMEN OF THE MER- 
CHANT, AND THE QUALITY OF LEADER- 
SHIP THAT KNITS MEN TOGETHER IN 
_SUCCESSFUL AND USEFUL ENTERPRISE, 
NATURE HAS ADDED IN YOU AN INCOM- — 
PARABLE SPIRIT AND A CHARACTER 
BARE IN ITS COMBINATION OF 
STRENGTH AND GENTLENESS. YOUR UN- 
FAILING INTEREST IN ALL WHO HAVE ~ 
LABORED WITH YOU HAS MADE YOU 
NOT ONLY OUR LEADER BUT OUR COM-. 
RADE, 


ON THE COMPLETION OF OUR 
CENTENNIAL YEAR ag 
WE SALUTE YOU WITH DEEP AFFECTION, 
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Start the New Year Right- 
Give Your Salesmen 


Brings Your Man A Stimulating 
Pep Pellet by B. C. Forbes 
For Every Day in the New Year 


Tide Magazine calls it “Best Buy we 
have come across in a long while." 


SUPPLY LIMITED. ORDER NOW! 


Price Schedule—U. S. Only 





Morecee 

~ Ito 10 PE. cscs sosment $ .50 each 
Ne ee 45 each 

BI'to 100 Copies.............. 43 each 


101 to 500 Copies.............. 40 each 


Individual mailing envelopes supplied free on 
bulk orders of 10 or more. Diary mails for 2¢ 
to any point in U. S. 


USED WITH PROFIT BY THOUSANDS OF 
SALES SEEKERS. ORDER YOURS BELOW! 
B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

Please ship prepaid .......... “The Salesman’s 


Suey : 

Diary” for 1948 with Daily Pep Pellets by 
8. C. FORBES. 

Enclosed is remittance of $ based 
harge orders accepted from rated 





prices above. f° 
companies. On N. Y. C. orders add 2% Sales Tax.) 
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League Director Presents Investor's 
Viewpoint at 1.C.C. Hearing 


J. Newcomb Blackman, elected a di- 
rector of the League at its annual meet- 
ing last year, appeared as an indi- 
vidual investor before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Chicago re- 
cently. Excerpts from Mr. Blackman’s 
remarks follow: 

. .. Your honorable body was created 
under the Interstate Commerce Act, 
and as such you gentlemen must ap- 
prove all railroad investments before 
they are offered for sale to investors. 
Your responsibility has been taken 
very seriously, and relied upon by mil- 
lions of investors like myself. Conse- 
quently, investment in our railroad 
securities seems to have implied safety 
and assurance of reasonable income. 

Public Utilities, such as the tele- 
phone, gas, electric light, and other 
similar public service corporations, 
have been and are still regulated by 
other Federal and local bodies. They 
have been permitted to earn 544 to 6% 
per annum on their invested capital. 
By comparison, however, the railroads 
have been denied high enough rates 
to earn mére than about one-half that 
amount for many years. This, I think, 
is an unfair and insufficient return for 
railroads. . . . 

I am here as an individual seeking 
to protect my interest as a stockholder. 
This-seems to be an interest which has 
been largely forgotten in past rate 
cases. I believe that in considering the 
right of the railroads to increased 


freight rates, the Commission must or - 


should give more consideration to the 
interest of the real owners of the rail- 
road properties. . 

Millions of stockholders have be- 
come victims because they were not 
organized effectively to protect their 
invested interests. Increasing taxes and 
successful wage demands in the past, 
over a period of as long as ten or more 
years, finally reduced railroad revenue 
to a point where many of our finan- 
cially strongest railroads had to dis- 
continue all dividends. .. . 

It has taken an. average of about 





$20,000 of invested capital from stock- 


_ for the “precipice.” 


——— 


holders like myself to put one railroad 
man to work. Our railroads are not 
owned by the Rockefellers, Vanderbilts, 
the Morgans or by Wall Street. They 
are owned, in the case of 23 of our} 
Class I railroads, by over 1,000,000 
stockholders, or an average of about 
44,000 stockholders for these rail, 
roads. ... 

Gentlemen, you represent the Ameri.’ 
can Public, but that includes about 
15,000,000 stockholders of railroads 
and other corporations. If the Ameri- 
can Public believes that wages and other 
expenses can be constantly increased 
without compensating increases in rates 
to provide the necessary additional in- 
come, then, I believe, we are headed 


Now it would seem imperative that 
we increase production and awoid 
strikes. As representing investors, I say 
we apparently have been expected to 
produce more capital for less or even 
no return. This simply cannot go on 
much longer without disaster to our, 
country and its citizens. 

Should not your honorable body go 
back to simple economic arithmetic, 
and grant the railroads rate increases 
as often as needed to produce a return 
of not less than 6% on invested cap 
ital? ... 

We can have the effect of increased @& 
wages by increased production—a bet- 
ter day’s work for the same money and, 
by eliminating “featherbedding rules” 
while there is still plenty of work. 

I am grateful to my country for the§ 
opportunity I had to be successful, 
and I do not propose to be indifferent 
as to what is going to happen to my 
children and grandchildren if we do $ 
not promptly return to a “square ded @ 
for all.” 





The League would be glad to hat 
the views of readers on the subject 
discussed by Mr. Blackman. Write @ 
us, at headquarters, 175 Fifth Avés 
N.Y. C. 10, N. Y., and we will be glaa 
to submit your comments to the 1.C& 






































ANNUAL FORECAST NOW ON PRESS! 


Brings You Experts’ Selection of 


“Stocks That Should Outperform 
the Market in 1948” 


plus 
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5. Three Model Investment Programs—for Ap- SUPERVISED” RECOMMENDATIONS 
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f ond for Annual Forecast With 
Your Trial Subscription TODAY 


fill in coupon and return with remittance to get 
Mquainted with America's fastest growing Investment 
ice and receive your FREE copy of the significant 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York I1, N. Y. 


Send me your Annual Forecast featuring "Most Promising Industries" and 
"Stocks That Should Outperform the Market in 1948" with trial subscrip- 
tion as indicated: 
(0 Three Months $15 (C Six Months $25 

‘ 0 Air Mail $1 a Year Extra 


(].One Year $45 


, NUAL FORECAST featuring "Most Promising Indus- 
ries” and “Stocks That Should Outperform the Market 
in 19 


ACT NOW! 


ANUARY 1, 


(0 Enclosed is $............ [] 1 will remit when billed. 
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...on the Business of Life 


Good resolutions are a pleasant crop 
to sow. The seed springs up so readily, 
and the blossoms open so soon with 
such a brave show, especially at first. 
But when the time of flowers has 
passed, what as to the fruit? 

—L. MALET. 


From the beginning of the world to 
this day there never was any great 
villainy acted by men but it was in the 
strength of some great fallacy put upon 
their minds by a false representation 
of evil for good, or good for evil. 

—Sourtu. 


Each year, one vicious habit rooted 
out in time ought to make the worst 
man good. —FRANKLIN. 


It is not in mortals to command suc- 
cess, but we will do more, we will de- 
serve it. —ADDISON. 


The private and personal blessings 
-we enjoy, the blessings of immunity, 
safeguard, liberty, and integrity, de- 
serve the thanksgiving of a whole life. 

—JEREMY TAYLOR. 


Man never fastened one end of a 
chain around the neck of his brother, 
that God did not fasten the other end 
around the neck of the oppressor. 

—LAMARTINE. 


Plenty and indigence depend upon 
_ the opinion every one has of them; 
and riches, like glory or health, have 
no more beauty or pleasure than their 
possessor is pleased to lend them. 
—MOontTaAIGcNe. 


Simplicity of character. is the natural 
result of profound thought.—Hazzirt. 


It would do the world good if every 
man in it would compel himself oc- 
casionally to be absolutely alone. Most 
of the world’s progress has come out 
of such loneliness. —Bruce Barton. 


Never rise to speak till you have 
something to say; and when you have 
said it, cease. —WITHERSPOON. 


The most insignificant people are the 
most apt to sneer at others. They are 
safe from reprisals, and have no hope 
of rising in their own esteem but by 
lowering their neighbors. —Haz.itt. 


Let him who expects one class of 
society to prosper in the highest de- 
gree, while the other is in distress, try 
whether one side of his face can smile 
while the other is pinched.—FULLER. 


It may almost be held that the hope 
of commercial gain has done nearly as 
much for the cause of truth, as even 
the love of truth itself. —BOoveE. 


He who rules must humor full as 
much as he commands. 
—GEorGE ELIoT. 


Nobility of birth does not always 
insure a corresponding nobility of 
mind; if it did, it would always act as 
a stimulus to noble actions; but it 
sometimes acts as a clog rather than a 
spur. —COoLTon. 


Men often make up in wrath what 
they want in reason. —ALGER. 


Conceal thy domestic ills.—THALEs. 


If any man is rich and powerful he 
comes under the law of God by which 
the higher branches must take the 
burnings of the sun, and shade those 
that are lower; by which the tall trees 
must protect the weak plants beneath 
them. —H. W. BrecHer. 





A Text 


And whatever ye do, do it 
heartily, as to the Lord, and 
not unto men. 
—Co.ossians 3:23 
Sent in by J. L. Crawford, Crock- 
ett, Tex. What's your favorite 


text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 




















Every one expects to go further 
his father went; every one expec 
be better than he was born and eygy 
generation has one big impulse in 
heart—to exceed all the other ge 
tions of the past in all the things 

make life worth living. % 
—WILLiaM ALLEN Wa 



















Look for the good points in oth 
and overlook the faults. You] 
amazed at what nice people you kng 

—G. Y. Gai 


He was one of those men 


possess almost every gift, except ' 
gift of the power to use them. 
—C. Kines 


One pound of learning requires te 
pounds of commonsense to apply : 


—PERSIAN PROVE 


Ly 


Communism possesses a ae 
which every people can understand, 
elements are hunger, envy, and death 

—HEmne. 


All ambitions are lawful except those 
which climb upward on the miseries or 
credulities of mankind. ' 

—JosEPH Commun 









Liberty is the only thing you cannot 
have unless you are willing to give it 
to others. —WumLLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


A man who has reformed himsél 
has contributed his full share towards 
the reformation of his neighbor. 

—Norman Douciss 


The most drastic and usually the 
most effective remedy for fear is diret 
action. —Dr. WILLIAM Bunnag? 


Next to excellence is the appreciation 
of it. —THACKERM, 


He who is firmly seated in author 
soon learns to think security, and no 
progress, the highest lesson of state 
craft. —J. R, Lowe 


As the sword of the best tem 
metal is most flexible, so the 
generous are most pliant and courteow 
in their behavior to their inferior.) 
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RAILROADS 
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COPPER 


They called it “The Iron Horse” a hundred 
years ago, but even then copper and brass 
rode the rails in the form of locomotive 
tubes, flues, crowns, bushings and bearings, 
bolts and fittings. 

Today, some 200,000,000 pounds of cop- 
per serve in freight car journal bearings. 
To build the average electric locomotive 
requires some 30,000 pounds of copper, the 
typical steam locomotive takes 4500 
pounds, a Pullman car 2200. Historically, 
about 15,000 pounds of the red metal are 
used for each electrified track-mile— while 


untold quantities of copper are employed 
in the vast signaling and communication 
systems that buttress the railroads’ right 
of way. 

Thus copper, and its alloys brass and 
bronze, serve railroading in a multiplicity 
of ways. In this and other industries the 
technician continues to find that no other 
metals do so many jobs so well—because 
no others combine so advantageously the 
properties of strength, workability, free- 
dom from rust, high electrical and thermal 


conductivity, plus corrosion resistance. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 


CHILE COPPER COMPANY 


GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE AND CABLE COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


ATSB 


FNEUMOMA IS 


WHAT SCIENCE IS DOING 





PNEUMONIA DEATH RATE 
































Before 1930, pneumonia stood 

among the first three causes of 

* death. Once the disease struck, 

careful nursing and the use of oxygen 

were about the only ways of fighting it. 

The death rate was about 83 per 
100,000. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


] Try to avoid catching a cold. If 
you keep your general level of health 
high, especially during the “pneu- 
monia months’ of January, February, 
and March, you won’t be as suscep- 
tible to colds or pneumonia. 


Be careful to dress warmly when 
you go out, and try to avoid people 
who cough or sneeze carelessly. 


It is estimated that 9 out of 10 
pneumonia cases start with a cold. 
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From 1930 to 1938, serum treat- 
ment was started and developed. 
* This involved, first, laboratory 
analysis to determine the particular 
type of the disease and, second, ad- 
ministering a serum known to combat 
the disease if it were one of certain 
types. Pneumonia’s death rate 


dropped, and in 1938 was about 67 
per 100,000. 


d if you get a cold—take care of it! 
You will protect yourself from possible 
pneumonia, and you’ll protect others 
from your infection. 


Stay home and rest if you can. If 
you must go out, keep warm and dry. 
Eat lightly, and drink plenty of fruit 
juices and other liquids. 


When your children have colds, 
keep them at home to protect their 
health and that of their classmates. 


. 


BEING CONQUERED, 





From 1938 on, modern medical 
3 science has scored one of its most 
* dramaticsuccesses. First thes fa 
drugs, then penicillin and streptomy- 
cin have proved effective in combs 
ting many types of pneumonia. Wh 
the death rate from pneumonia had 
been reduced to less than 40 pe 
100,000 in 1946, this disease is stilla 
frequent cause of death. 


2. if your cold hangs on, or if your 
temperature goes up, or if any othe 
unusual symptoms appear, go to bed 
and call your doctor at once! 


It may be only a severe cold, but iff 
it should be pneumonia, or influenza, 
or some other illness that starts like @ 
cold, your best chance for a rapid 
recovery will come from prompt dé 
agnosis and immediate medical ane 
nursing care. 





To learn more about how you can 
guard against colds, pneumonia, and 
influenza, send for Metropolitan's free 
booklet 18 F, “Respiratory Diseases.” 











COPYRIGHT 1947-— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
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Leroy A. Lincoln, ypresipENT 
1 Mapison Avenve, New Yorx 10, N. Y. 





TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will 
benefit from understanding these impor- 
tant facts about colds and pneumonia. 
Metropolitan will gladly send you enlarged 
copies of this advertisement—suitable for 
use on your bulletin boards. 





TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 





